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The object of the Association, as defined in its certificate of incorporation (1890), is: To aid 
schools for the deaf in their efforts to teach speech and speech-reading. 

In addition to its special work in promoting the teaching of speech and speech-reading to 
deaf children, the Association, through its active agent, the Volta Bureau, and its official organ, 
the Volta Review, encourages the conservation of hearing, the elimination of causes that lead to 
deafness, the study of the art of lip-reading by the hard of hearing adult, and the correction of 
defects of speech in children and adults. 

The Association welcomes to its Seabee all persons who are interested in any of the 
objects the Association is striving to promote ctive membership dues are only $3 a year, with 
no entrance fee. Life membership fees are $50. Persons desiring to become members should send 
their remittance to Fred M. Berthrong, Treasurer, Volta Bureau, 1501 35th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, 

The Volta Review, an illustrated monthly magazine, is sent to all members without extra 
charge. 

Every member of the Association has the right to visit the Volta Bureau as often as desired. 
Ample opportunity to read or to study the many educational works in the reference library of the 
Volta Bureau is afforded all members free of charge. 

The Association also maintains a teachers’ agency for the benefit of school officials and parents 
desiring teachers and for teachers who desire to change positions or who wish private pupils. 
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COME WEST 


A long anticipated opportunity has 
arrived. The West is honored by the 
acceptance of its invitation to the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf to hold 
its approaching Summer Meeting in 
the city by the Golden Gate. 

Gough School, the public day school 
for the deaf children of San Francisco, 
hopes to be hostess to every teacher 
and friend of the deaf who can pos- 
sibly come west this summer. This an- 
nouncement will be of particular interest 
to those of us who have for so long 
wished for this privilege. 

It is hoped that each and every one 
will consider it incumbent upon himself 
to insure the success of this meeting by 
his interest and by offering helpful sug- 
gestions for program or entertainment. 

It is also planned to hold in Gough 
School the summer school annually of- 
fered by the Association. The dates 
for the summer school are June 7th to 
July 3rd, and the Association meeting 
wll convene immediately afterward, July 
5th to 10th. 

San Francisco, well known as a con- 
vention city, attracts thousands through 
its remarkably cool summer climate and 
its distinct individuality as a city. 

Gough School has, within the last 
three years, moved into its especially 
planned building on Washington Street, 
between Gough and Franklin Streets, 
and is well adapted for the use of the 
summer normal school. 


All inquiries will be gladly answered. 
Atma L. CHAPIN, 
Principal of Gough School, 
Chairman of Association Program 
Committee. 














THE EDITOR’S PAGE 
New Members of the Association Board 


On another page, under the title, “Your Association Moves Ahead,” will be 
found an account of the meeting of the Board of Directors of the Association, 
held on January 2. At this time two new directors were elected to fill the 
vacancies occasioned by the death of Dr. A. L. E. Crouter and the resignation 
of Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. Mrs. Coolidge’s membership on this board made it 
difficult for her to refuse like participation in other organizations, and _ this 
obliged her reluctantly to offer her resignation, which was accepted by the Board 
with great regret. Her unexpired term was filled by the election of Mr. Thomas 
Rodwell, Superintendent of the Manitoba School for the Deaf, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. This is the first time in the history of the Association that a Ca- 
nadian has been elected to governing membership, and the selection of Mr. 
Rodwell has met with general approbation. 

To fill the term of Dr. Crouter, his successor at the Mt. Airy School, Mr. 
Elbert A. Gruver, was chosen. Here again the members of the Association will 
recognize the wisdom of their directors, who could not have made a more fitting 
choice. 


Good News for Teachers of the Deaf 


When the Directors of the Association decided, at their meeting of Janu- 
ary 2, to continue the publication of other material under the same cover with 
the material for teachers of the deaf, they also heartily advocated a plan to im- 
prove the quantity and quality of the articles for teachers. As an important 
step in the carrying out of this plan, it has been decided to request various 
schools, whose work is well known for its excellence, to undertake, in turn, the 
responsibility for most of the material for teachers in a given issue of the VoLTa 
REVIEW. 

It gives us great pleasure to state that Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., 
has consented to lend its aid in the initial attempt to make this program a suc- 
cess. In the March number of the Votta Review, therefore, most of the articles 
regarding the education of deaf children will be from the pens of members of 
the Clarke School staff, and in that number it will be announced what school 
will prepare the material for April. 

The hearty co-operation of schools and teachers in this plan is earnestly 
desired. Certainly every oral teacher of the deaf should be a member of the 
Association. And just as certainly she will be, if definite help for teachers is 
offered by teachers in the columns of the magazine. 


Another Silver Cup for Hard of Hearing Groups 


Trophies have become fashionable in the Federation. Last year in Minneapolis, the Chicago 
League was awarded a handsome cup because its membership contained a higher proportion 
of direct members of the Federation than any other constituent body. This year, several 
other organizations are determined to wrest the coveted trophy from Chicago’s grasp. And 
another trophy, this time a beautiful silver bowl, will also be delivered into the eager hands 
of one of the Federation’s local groups. It is offered by the three physicians who have 
served as presidents of the organization, and will be carried home by the organization whose rep- 
resentative wins in the lip-reading tournament to be held during the Philadelphia Conference. 

But this cup we are talking about is still another one! With the kind permission of 
the Federation, it will also be awarded at the Philadelphia Conference, but it may be 
competed for not only by constituent bodies of the Federation, but by any local organization 
for the hard of hearing which has a membership of twenty-five or more. The point to 
be decided is: which league, club or guild has, among its members, the largest percentage 
of subscribers for the Votta Review? 

Full details of this contest will soon be sent to each organization. Meanwhile, think 
it over, and plan to have this .beautiful trophy (or all three of them) adorn the quarters 
of your organization. 
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c)* Saturday, December 19, 1925, a 
testimonial dinner was tendered 
to Dr. Harris Taylor by the Board 
of Trustees for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of Deaf-Mutes of the City of New 
York, to signalize the period of six- 
teen years during which Dr. Taylor has 
been the principal of that institution. 

The occasion was made notable by the 
presence of a number of distinguished 
visitors from other cities. Among them 
were Honorable Frank P..Graves, Com- 
missioner of Education of the State of 
New York; Dr. Charles H. Johnson, 
Secretary of the Board of Charities of 
the State of New York; Honorable 
Bird S. Coler, Commissioner of Public 
Welfare of the City of New York; Hon- 
orable John B. Hague, Chief of the 
New York State Special Schools Bu- 
reau; Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, son-in-law 
of Alexander Graham Bell, President of 
the National Geographic Society, and a 
Trustee of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf and also of Clarke School for the 
Deaf; Dr. Elbert A. Gruver, Principal 
of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, and the 
predecessor of Dr. Taylor as principal 
of the Institution for the Improved In- 
struction of Deaf-Mutes; Dr. Solomon 
Lowenstein, Executive Director of the 
Federation for the Support of Jewish 
Philanthropic Societies, and Dr. Robert 
H. Greene, Superintendent, Baron de 
Hirsch Trade School for Boys, New 
York City. 

Mr. Felix H. Levy, the president of 
the Board of Trustees, presided at the 
dinner, which was also attended by the 
entire Board of Trustees and by many 
other men and women prominent in the 
educational, philanthropic and _ business 
circles of New York City. 

The program proved to be most in- 
teresting and noteworthy, and consti- 
tuted a just and deserved tribute to 
Dr. Taylor. 


A TRIBUTE TO OUR PRESIDENT 





Addresses were delivered by all the 


‘invited guests in commendation of the 


eminence of Dr. Taylor in his profes- 
sion, of his distinguished career as an 
educator of the deaf, and of his distinc- 
tion as being the president of the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, occupying 
that office in succession to the lamented 
Dr. A. L. E. Crouter and to the lat- 
ter’s predecessor, the distinguished bene- 
factor of the deaf, Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell. In addition, letters and tele- 
grams from educators and former pu- 
pils of Dr. Taylor were read, bearing 
testimony to the useful career of Dr. 
Taylor. Among them were the follow- 
ing letters from Honorable Alfred E. 
Smith, the Governor of the State of 
New York; Mr. H. M. McManaway, 
Secretary of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, and Mr. E. McK. Goodwin. 
Principal of the North Carolina School 
for the Deaf. 





STATE OF New York 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 

ALBANY 
Alfred E. Smith 

Governor December 17, 19232. 
Dr. Harris Taylor, 

904 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 

Dear Dr. Tayor: 

On the occasion of the testimonial 
dinner which is to be tendered to you 
by the Board of Trustees of your 
institution, it gives me great pleasure to 
express to you good wishes for the suc- 
cess of this occasion. 

I have learned of the work you have 
done in the training of people handi- 
capped by deafness and also of your 
cooperation with the various State de- 
partments that have to do with the edu- 
cation and welfare of the deaf. It ts 
a pleasure to testify to the splendid rec- 
ord which you have made. 
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I want to congratulate the In- 
stitution for the Improved In- 
struction of Deaf-Mutes in that 
it has your continued service 
and I hope you may have many 
more years of good health and 
prosperity in which to carry on 
your work. 

Very truly yours, 
ALFRED E. SMITH. 
Dec. 16, 1925. 
Hon. Felix H. Levy, 
904 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
My DEAR Sir: 

Upon the occasion of the tes- 
timonial dinner which your 
board has planned in honor of 
your esteemed Principal, Dr. 
Harris Taylor, it gives me great 
pleasure, as Secretary of the 
American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, to write on behalf of 
the Association, this letter of 
cordial regard and testimony. 

In honoring Dr. Taylor, your 
principal, you are also honoring 
this Association, of which he 
is the president, and which he 
has served as director and 
officer for many years. Organized in 
1890, this Association, under the lead- 
ership of its founder, the gifted Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell, and his small 
group of associates, has grown and ex- 
panded in size and influence until it 
now has a membership of 2,500, and 
represents perhaps the most potent force 
in the world for the oral method of 
teaching the deaf, that method for which 
your own institution has stood so 
staunchly and of which it is so excel- 
lent an example. 


As President, Dr. Taylor carries the 
burdens which have been borne by emi- 
nent predecessors in office beginning 
with Dr. Bell, himself, and including 
some of the outstanding educators of the 
deaf in America, among whom the late 





HARRIS TAYLOR, LL. D. 


beloved Dr. 
numbered. 


A. L.. E. Crouter was 


The esteem in which Dr. Taylor is 
held by the membership of the Associa- 
tion is based not alone upon his high 
standing in his chosen profession and 
his high qualities of leadership, but also 
upon those personal qualities of gentle- 
ness and kindly humor, of sincerity and 
tact, of generosity of spirit and stead- 
fastness of purpose which constitute the 
foundations of enduring friendship be- 
tween man and man, and this esteem i3 
indicated only in part by the honor the 
Association conferred upon Dr. Taylor 
when he was chosen its president. 


Please convey to him from the Asso- 
ciation sincere congratulations upon this 
occasion, which is so gracious in its 

































conception—for there is no compensation 
for thought and labor expended in a 
good cause so soul-satisfying as sincere 
appreciation from one’s fellow-workers. 
We join with you in happy felicitations 
to our fellow-worker, Dr. Harris Taylor. 
Cordially, 
H. M. McManaway, 
Secretary, American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. 





NortH CAROLINA SCHOOL FOR 
THe DEAF 


E. McK. Goodwin, Superintendent 


Morganton, N. C., Nov.. 24, 1920. 
Hon. Felix H. Levy, 
Institution for Instruction of Deaf, 
New York, N. Y. 
DEAR Mr. Levy: 

May I ask to say a word of testimony 
and appreciation of my esteemed friend 
and your distinguished superintendent 
upon this occasion? Nearly thirty years 
ago many who were interested in the 
education of the deaf began to ask, 
“Who is Harris Taylor?” This new 
star that had appeared in the constel- 
lation of the profession, because of his 
earnestness and enthusiasm and conse- 
cration, was attracting attention. From 
that time till this good day every teacher 
and educator of the deaf has been fa- 
miliar with the name of Harris Taylor 
and today there is no one better and 
more favorably known in the profession 
than he. 

His advice and counsel are sought on 
many questions affecting methods of 
teaching and the policy of conducting 
schools for the deaf, and he is always 
ready to cooperate with his fellow su- 
perintendents and co-laborers for the 
betterment of the deaf, and we wish for 
him many more years of his useful ac- 
tivities. 

We admire his high character and his 
genial and happy personality. 

. Sincerely, 
E. McK. Goopwin. 
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The New York World of Sunday, De- 
cember 13, 1925, published the follow- 
ing acknowledgment of Dr. Taylor’s 
services to the deaf: 


TRIBUTE TO TAYLOR, 
WORKER FOR DEAF 

Thirty-six years in the service of the 
deaf, Dr. Harris Taylor, Principal of 
the Institution for the Improved In- 
struction of Deaf Mutes and President 
of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, will be the guest at a testimonial 
dinner Saturday evening in the Har- 
monie Club, No. 4 East 60th Street. 

One of the first educators to interest 
himself in the teaching of lip-reading 
to the deaf, Dr. Taylor has seen this 
method supplant the old finger-alphabet 
method taught in all the schools until 
thirty-five years ago. The dinner is be- 
ing given to Dr. Taylor in recognition 
of his sixteen years’ service as principal 
of the institution and for his conspicu- 
ously useful activities in behalf of the 
deaf throughout the country. 

Through the use of improved methods 
of instruction and the adoption of new 
inventions for classroom purposes. Dr. 
Taylor has been able to fit hundreds 
of deaf boys and girls for everyday life. 
Many successful men and women of to- 
day developed the gift of speech under 
his tutelage. 

Dr. Taylor was born in Mississippi 
in 1864 and received his education in 
Texas, defraying his expenses while 
attending school and Trinity College, 
Texas, by working on a farm and teach- 
ing short terms in country schools. 
The degree of LL.D. was conferred 
upon him by Cumberland University in 
1912. 

In 1889 he was appointed a teacher 
in the Texas School for the Deaf, at 
Austin, and became interested in the 
then new art of teaching speech and lip- 
reading to the deaf. From 1894 to 1906 
he was instructor in the Mount Airy In- 
stitution for the Deaf at Philadelphia, 
and then became the principal of the 
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educational department of the Kentucky 
School for the Deaf at Danville, leaving 
that institution in 1909 to accept the po- 
sition of principal of the Institution for 
the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes 
of New York City, which position he 
still occupies. 

For several years Dr. Taylor has oc- 
cupied a foremost position as the repre- 
sentative and spokesman of the several 
institutions for the deaf in this State in 
their relations with the Legislature and 
the officials having charge of the edu- 
cation of the deaf in the Department 
of Education and the State Board of 
Charities. In 1910 Dr. Taylor was in- 
strumental in securing a construction of 
the State Education Law which enabled 
teachers of the deaf and blind to re- 
ceive pensions for the first time in the 
history of the State. A few years later 
his efforts resulted in securing from the 
Legislature an extension of this law su 
as to include all the employees in State 
institutions for the deaf and the blind. 

In 1911 Dr. Taylor was elected di- 
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rector of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. This Association was founded by 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, the inven- 
tor of the telephone. As a fitting rec- 
ognition of Dr. Taylor’s eminence in his 
profession he was, in 1920, elected as 
the president of that association, a post 
he still fills. 

The officers and trustees of the In- 
stitution for the Improved Instruction 
of Deaf-Mutes are: Felix H. Levy, 
President; Rev. Dr. H. Pereira Mendes, 
honorary Vice-President ; Benjamin Mor- 
decai, Ist Vice-President; David Obern- 
dorf, 2nd Vice-President; A. Piza Men- 
des, Secretary; Clarence J. Housman, 
Treasurer, and J. Clarence Davis, Abra- 
ham Erlanger, Edwin Goldsmith, Hugo 
Goldsmith, Ingomar Goldsmith, Leo H. 
Hirsch, Leon Klee, Mrs. Alexander J. 
Marcuse, Mrs. Mortimer M. Menken, 
Walter W. Naumburg, Sol. E. Rains, 
Louis J. Robertson, Edward L. Rosen- 
feld, Sidney Rossman, Theodore Stan- 
field and William G. Tachau. 





YOUR ASSOCIATION MOVES AHEAD 


HE next Summer Meeting and 
Summer Normal School of the 
American Association to Promote 

the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
will be held in San Francisco, California. 
So said the directors, at their meeting 
on January 2nd, and the decision will no 
doubt be hailed with great enthusiasm. 
For is not beautiful San Francisco, with 
its always cool climate, the ideal place 
for a convention, and does this not 
offer every teacher the very special in- 
ducement for which she has been wait- 
ing to go and see our great West? 
Miss Alma Chapin, Principal of the 
Gough School for the Deaf, and Chair- 
man of the Program Committee for the 
Summer Meeting, has telegraphed the 
following dates: The Summer Normal 
School, with a corps selected from some 
of the best trained and most widely ex- 


perienced teachers in the country wil! 
open June 7th and continue until July 
3rd. The Summer Meeting will follow 
immediately, July 5th to 10th, inclusive. 
Mark them down in your note-book now, 
and make your plans accordingly. 

A more animated and interesting meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors has sel- 
dom been held. There were present 
Dr. Harris Taylor, President; Miss Mary 
McGowen, First Vice-President; Mr. 
E. McK. Goodwin, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mr. H. M. McManaway, Secre- 
tary; Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, Dr, Harold 
Hays, Mrs. S. M. Moore, Mr. T. C. 
Forrester, Mr. A. C. Manning, and Mr. 
Alvin E. Pope. The directors were in 
session from 10 A. M. until 5:30 P. M., 
with an adjournment at 1 P. M. for 
luncheon at the home of Dr. Grosvenor. 
Many matters of interest to the entire 
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membership were discussed, but it is 
possible here to mention only a few, 
and very briefly. 

Thanks to the generosity of a foreign 
visitor, the distinguished Dr. F. R. 
Nager, of Zurich, Switzerland, and to 
a gift from another friend, a fund has 
been established which, it is hoped, will 
in time grow large enough to cover the 
preparation and publication of a com- 
plete catalogue of the books and pamph- 
lets in the Volta Bureau library. The 
average member little dreams of the 
wealth of interesting and valuable in- 
formation to be found upon its shelves, 
and in the pleasure to be had from a 
visit to the Bureau to read. A careful 
account of all donations to this fund is 
to be preserved as a part of the library 
record. Who will be the third donor? 

A report was made of the Melville 
Bell Memorial Fund and the Alexander 
Graham Bell Grosvenor Memorial Fund. 
The former enables the Association to 
contribute to the training of teachers of 
the deaf, especially in Visible Speech, 
that valuable system of symbols which, 
as Dr. Taylor, Mr. Goodwin and others 
emphasized at the meeting, provides the 
most thorough knowledge of phonetics 
and the most useful means of correcting 
imperfect speech ever devised. The lat- 
ter fund provides literature for the pa- 
rents of young deaf children, and thou- 
sands of such pamphlets are being con- 
stantly distributed in response to re- 
quests from parents and_ superinten- 
dents. 

The Raindrop, the big book which 
has been the friend of many a deaf 
child and helped him to acquire the love 
of reading, is out of print, and may 
remain so. To republish it would be 
too expensive a piece of work for the 
Association to undertake, and further- 
more, the march of progress in the 
education of normally hearing children 
has placed upon the market a wealth 
of books simply written and delightfully 
illustrated, which are not only inexpen- 
sive, but which contain the natural, col- 
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loquial English which is the aim for 
its pupils of every good school for the 
deaf. 


The addition of sixteen life members 
to the Association during the last year 
was a cause for rejoicing, but a greater 
one was the disclosure of the fact that 
Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr., of the Ad- 
visory Council, who has already secured 
46 life members, has promised nine more 
during 1926. Prompted by her enthu- 
siasm, seven of the directors present 
pledged themselves to secure one life 
member each, before the Summer Meet- 
ing in California, and two of them have 
already sent the names and checks. “Come 
on in,’ and get a life-member, or be- 
come one, so that there will be a long 
and inspiring list at the Summer Meet- 
ing. Just think—only twenty will add 
$1000 to the endowment fund, and those 
twenty will never again be bothered 
with annual dues! 

A business meeting of more than usual 
interest in San Francisco is assured. 
The reports of two committees, appoint- 
ed at this Board meeting, will add great- 
ly to this interest. One committee is to 
secure information on teachers’ salaries, 
which may lead to a far-reaching pro- 
gram of activity in this field; the other is 
to attack the question of proper pub- 
licity for the Association, and the best 
means of disseminating it, especially in 
fields where college-trained teachers may 
be secured. 

In response to a request from this office, 
many superintendents have recently con- 
sulted their teachers as to their opinion 
of a suggested change in the VoLTa 
Review. The suggestion was to issue 
two magazines in its place, one to be 
devoted entirely to the deaf child and 
the problems of his teachers and pa- 
rents; the other, entirely to the hard 
of hearing. This question aroused dis- 
cussion of especial interest and anima- 
tion among the directors and resulted 
in a unanimous decision not to separate 
the two sections of the magazine. It 
was pointed out that the two groups 
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have much in common. Teachers of the 
deaf are helped by the conference papers 
and other articles of the hard of hear- 
ing, especially those of otologists. The 
organizations for the hard of hearing 
are popularizing speech and speech-read- 
ing by demonstrating their practical 
value. They are securing widespread 
publicity, which reacts favorably upon 
the oral education of the deaf. They 
are helping to make clear to the public 
the difference between the deaf and the 
hard of hearing and their respective 
handicaps. Teachers of the deaf wish to 
be informed about all of this. Further- 
more, many of them give lessons in lip- 
reading to deafened adults during the 
summer months, and are helped by the 
practice class material in the Votta Re- 
view. The Association has been of 
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great help to its hard of hearing me 
bers, and it will continue to help them, > 
and wishes them to feel that it (through 
its Board of Directors) acknowledges 
their help in return and considers the 
a most valuable part of its membe 
ship. i 

While agreeing that the section of the 
Votta Review devoted to the hard 
hearing was a distinct asset, the dir 
tors also agreed that the section f 
teachers of the deaf could be made 
far greater value to its readers. T 
that end a plan was formed by whi 
teachers might be encouraged to co 
tribute more frequently to the magazi 
and especially to offer articles of p 
tical classroom value. Already the plan 
has taken shape, and an announcem 
concerning it will be found on page 56. 



























HE American Association to Pro- 

mote the Teaching of Speech to 

the Deaf has lost a valued officer 
and a trusted friend. Major Boyd Tay- 
lor, for nine years its treasurer, died at 
his home in Washington, D. C., on De- 
cember 21st, 1925, following a paralytic 
stroke. Although Major Taylor was 
born in Washington, he received his 
early education at western army posts, 
where his father, General Frank Tay- 
lor, was stationed. Later he was gradu- 
ated from the Portland (Oregon) 
Military Academy. He returned to 
Washington at the age of nineteen and 
entered the service of the Washington 
Loan and Trust Company, where he 
remained until his death, having had 
one promotion after another until he 
reached the position of Vice President 
and Secretary. 

Major Taylor was a_broad-minded, 
public-spirited man who gave generously 
of his time and money to institutions 
of varying beliefs and denominations. 
He was especially interested in chari- 
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table work, and for years gave his serv- 
ices to the financial department of the ~ 
Associated Charities. He was very 
fond of his work for the Volta Bureau 
and very proud of his association with 
it and with Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
for whom he had the greatest admira- 
tion. 

His broad interests are shown by his 
membership in many organizations of 
varied character. He was a member of 
the District of Columbia Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, a prominent member of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion, As- 
sistant Treasurer of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, a member of the Army 
and Navy Club and the Washington 
Golf and Country Club. He was also 
for many years a member of the District 
of Columbia National Guard, having 
served as Major from soon after the 
close of the Spanish-American waft 
until 1912. 

One was instinctively draw. to Majut 
Taylor by his simplicity, his true de- 
mocracy, and a certain boyishness which 












































































he always kept and which made him 


many friends. A striking commentary 
on his liberality of thought is present- 
ed by the fact that although he was a 
communicant of the Episcopal church, 
he was for years in charge of the funds 
of the Christ Child Society (a Roman 
Catholic organization), and at his ex- 
pressed wish his funeral services were 
conducted by a Unitarian minister. The 
services were held at All Souls Church 
on December 22nd, Mr. Paul Taylor, of 
the Volta Bureau staff, being one of the 
pallbearers. 


TRIBUTES 
H. M. McMANAway 


I was shocked and surprised to re- 
ceive the telegram announcing the death 
of Major Boyd Taylor, for so long the 
efficient treasurer of our Association. I 
met him at the first meeting of the board 
which I attended, and though it was 
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not my privilege to know him in other 
connections, I esteemed him most high- 
ly. The reports which he submitted 
from time to time have passed through 
my hands as secretary of the Associa- 
tion, and have always been so com- 
plete, so accurate in every detail and 
so entirely satisfactory that no explana- 
tions were ever necessary. In fact, he 
always seemed to anticipate possible 
questions which might arise, and ans- 
wered them before they were asked. 
Personally, he was both dignified and 
genial. He will be greatly missed by 
every one of us, and his place will be 
hard to fill. 


Frep DeLAnp 


Permit me to pay brief tribute to 
the memory of Major Boyd Taylor, 
who during many years gratuitously 
served as treasurer of the funds of the 
Speech Association and the Volta Bu- 
reau. He was always thoughtfully con- 
siderate and efficient; always had an en- 
couraging word; was always ready to 
give time and thought to the financial 
problems of the Association, and to con- 
tribute to its support. When at his 
office in the Trust Company, it was a 
pleasure to observe the practical and 
prompt manner in which he disposed of 
business problems. 

That Major Taylor was as competent 
in his home life as in his business ac- 
tivities, I inferred from observing the 
loving reverence shown by a daughter, 
probably twelve years of age, who came 
to consult him about some matter that 
seemed of deep importance to her. I 
felt honored by the friendship he gave 
me. 





MRS. VINCENT MULFORD 


Word has just been received of the death, 
last fall, of Mrs. Vincent Mulford, a life 
member of the Association, whose loss is 
deeply regretted. A friend writes: “She 
heard perfectly, but had such an understanding 
heart that she became a member of the 
Association to help on the good work. She 
was beautiful, not only of face, but of soul, 
and beloved by all who knew her.” 































OR the second time the National 

Education Association has held a 

conference, in connection with its 
annual summer meeting, to discuss the 
needs of the hard of hearing child in the 
public schools. The first conference 
was held in Washington, July 2, 1924, 
the second one in Indianapolis, June 30, 
1925. 

At this second conference there was 
an attendance of 68, bespeaking an in- 
creasing interest in the special subject 
presented. It is sincerely hoped that 
the time will soon come when this sub- 
ject will be presented before the general 
assembly of the N.E.A., thus giving 
every teacher in attendance an oppor- 
tunity to learn of the great crusade for 
children with impaired hearing. 

At the Indianapolis conference papers 
were presented by Evalyn B. Heiser and 
John H. Barnhill, M.D., of Indianapolis ; 
Norval H. Pierce, M.D., Chicago; Alice 
G. Bryant, M.D., Boston; Ann Lehman, 
New York; Marion S. Clark, Cambridge, 
Mass.; and Caroline F. Kimball, Lynn, 
Mass. Franklin W. Bock, M.D., of 
Rochester and Marion A. Durfee of Fall 
River, Mass., were unable to attend but 
both sent papers to be read. 

The Votta Review is publishing this 
month two of the papers from this con- 
ference. The Journal of the National 
Education Association has accepted Dr. 
Bock’s contribution for publication, and 
others may appear later. 





THE DEAFENED CHILD IS NOT 
A DEAF CHILD. 


ANN LEHMAN 
N. Y. League for the Hard of Hearing 
HEN little Salvatore’s mother 


brought him to our clinic she 

expressed in her halting and 
broken English the idea that the deaf- 
ened child is not a deaf one. “Heesa 
brudda, Leonardo, she’s deaf,” she 
said, “heesa no can hear, niente, not- 
tings. Salvatore, heesa no can hear 
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only leetla beet and she’s teach,’ he 
say, ‘Whats-a-mare, you! Take-a heem 
to de League.’ Heesa no can stay in 


schoola wid deesa odda boys; oh, no! — 
no! no! in deafa schoola wid de brudda, ~ 
What you gone do wid heem, please? 
He wanna go to schoola, he wanna 
edjimacation, he wanna be one damn © 


beega man.” 


Many thoughts existed in this Italian ~ 
woman’s mind about the differences be- — 


tween ther deaf child and her deafened 
one. These were physical as well as 
psychological. Let us examine 
separately so that we can help eradi- 
cate the confusion that exists 
public mind regarding these two classes 
of children. The slovenly use of the 
word “deaf” is the basis of this mis- 
understanding. To whom does 
word apply? In colloquial speech we 
still find a man termed “stone-deaf” 


is othe sage 


them © 





in the — 


the — 


who can hear a raised conversational ~ 


tone. The war, however, 
changes in our designation of the handi- 
capped. Those who lost their sight 
were referred to as “blinded;’ those 
who lost their hearing, as “deafened.” 
In that word “lost” we find our first 
differentiation between the  leafened 
and the deaf. 

The deaf were born without hearing 
or became so before speech developed. 
The lack of this vital sense forces an 
unnatural mental development 
them. The deafened, on 


ment sometime during the course of 
their lives. It may have taken place in 
childhood, adolescence, middle or old 
age, but until they became deafened a 
life of normal development and outlook 
was theirs. The congenitally deaf are 
physically deficient; the adventitiously 
deafened are physically handicapped. 
The age of the onset of deafness— 
which is, in the one case the prenatal 
period or infancy, and in the other a 
later date—presents two distinct prob- 
lems in speech and mental development. 
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hand, have incurred a hearing impait- ~ 
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Total absence of hearing at birth means 
that two of the five great centers of 
the brain lie fallow—the hearing cen- 
ter directly, and indirectly, the speech 
center. The speech center, it is for- 
tunately true, can be developed by a 
difficult process, but the results, even 
at their best, do not measure up to 
normal standards. With the secorid 
group, both centers have undergone 
normal development until the hearing 
diminished. The deafened child re- 
tains the use of these centers, but re- 
quires a modified means of approach for 
their continued development. 

It is educationally that the deaf and 
the deafened differ most of all. When 
we teach the deaf we must change our 
basic methods of instruction, whereas 
for the deafened we must provide such 
special helps as lip-reading and hearing 
aids, when we may continue their edu- 
cation by the same methods used for 
children of normal hearing. It is for 
this reason that we find deaf children 
in separate schools; while deafened 
children, in the few cities where they 
are cared for, have classes in lip-reading 
in conjunction with their regular 
school curriculum. The lack of sound 
perception, leaving sight alone as the 
avenue of learning, retards the develop- 
ment of the deaf child, the average 
age of graduation from the elementary 
school for the deaf being sixteen to 
seventeen instead of the usual thirteen 
to fourteen. Secondary and higher edu- 
cation is seldom attempted. As_ the 
deafened require no separate facilities 
to obtain higher education, we find 
them able to make the grade in high 
school and college in association with 
those possessing normal hearing. The 
educational background, affecting as it 
does the economic future of the person 
concerned, again puts the two groups 
on diverging paths. The deaf person 
is prepared vocationally in one of the 
trades taught in his school, while those 
with hearing impairment either use the 
customary haphazard methods or are 
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led, by a turn of good fortune, to ex- 
pert advice. 

How differently, too, each views his 
handicap! In the pre-school years the 
deaf child is difficult to manage, for 
he is unable to declare his wants and 
his mother is frequently unable to un- 
derstand his efforts to express himself 
as well as unable to enforce needed 
discipline. When he reaches the school 
for the deaf he finds an environment 
which quickly absorbs him and which 
he in turn absorbs. In this small world 
within a world his deafness is no bar 
and he makes it the center of his educa- 
tional and play. life. Whatever un- 
happiness existed; before he found this 
haven quickly asses and happiness 
comes when his gregarious nature finds 
its fitting group. He feels no loss, for 
he possesses no basis of comparison 
between his deaf state and that which 
might have existed had he been born 
with normal hearing. For the most part 
he limits his contacts with the world 
at large as far as possible. 

The mental reaction of the child with 
a hearing impairment depends upon his 
circumstances. It falls into one of 
three categories. His deafness may 
either be a daily rub and a source of 
continual mental anguish; or, when, by 
some happy accident proper readjust- 
ment is made, merely an occasional in- 
convenience ; or, lastly, if classified with 
the deaf, he may accept the group with 
whom his lot has been thrown. Who 
can fail to sympathize with tall and 
lanky Willie? Overgrown, the big boy 
of his class, he finds that the last seat 
in the back of the room is assigned 
to him. He is constantly reprimanded 
for inattention, for he seems unable to 
keep interested in any subject. Now 
and then the answer given by one of 
the boys arouses him, and when he is 
called upon to reply to a question put 
by the teacher his answer swiftly leads 
him to ignominious defeat. Willie, in 
the early stages of deafness, lives in a 
world where the hum and drone of 
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voices is ever present, but where few 
syllables, let alone sentences, pierce 
through the gloom of his hearing im- 
pairment. He fails to understand him- 
self, and those about him label him as 
lazy, indolent, or stupid; and _ the 
teacher, whose office it is to clarify his 
understanding, is actually adding an- 
other burden to his overweighted young 
shoulders. 

Five-year-old Rosalind had fortune 
smile upon her. Pretty and _ lovable, 
she possessed a mother of deep under- 
standing, who soon recognized that the 
hearing range of her daughter was lim- 
ited. In her efforts to help Rosalind 
she brought her to the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing for advice. We 
found her a mentally bright child, who 
constantly averted her face when ad- 
dressed, in order to permit her better 
ear to catch the sound more clearly. 
Her vocabulary was fairly large, but 
contained many mispronunciations. Oto- 
logical examination revealed that she 
had a little less than fifty percent of 
normal hearing. In discussing the edu- 
cational problem with her mother the 
question naturally arose as to whether 
Rosalind should attend the school for 
the deaf or go to the neighborhood 
schoolhouse with children of normal 
hearing. Inadequate school provisions 
made Rosalind an educational problem 
for us. For an entire year she at- 
tended our educational clinic, where 
she received instruction in lip-reading, 
speech correction and voice training. 
A hearing atmosphere was especially 
created for her at home and Rosalind 
wore, protestingly at first, a small non- 
electric hearing aid. When in the fol- 
lowing year she entered school, she 
was accorded a front seat. Her work 
is average, her associations with other 
children are happy ones, and she is in 
every way receiving normal development. 

When we first met him, Victor belied 
his name. Brought to us by his mother 
at the age of twelve, he appeared shy 
and ill at ease throughout the interview. 


After he had lost fifty per cent of his — 
hearing following an attack of diph- 
theria when he was eight years old, 
he was transferred to a boarding school 
for the deaf 
mained. He had retained his vocabu- 
lary, his lip-reading was fair, but 
his voice was throaty and hoarse, and 
he gesticulated considerably when he 
spoke. The boy was unhappy at 
school and when, every Sunday evening, 
the time to return to school came, he 
would weep bitterly over his unde- 
served banishment from the family 
circle. Our worker told his mother 
plainly of the boy’s needs. Lip-read- 
ing and voice training were impera- 
tive. If she would provide these we 
did not see why Victor should not go 
to a school with his hearing brother, 
Six months of intensive training was 
started and the following fall Victor 
re-entered his former school environ- 
ment. He pays us a visit occasionally 
from his suburban home and, with his 
smiling face and his bright eyes, is really 
a victor now. A marked improvement 
in his speech and demeanor is appar- 
ent, his school progress is good, and 
the entire course and outlook of his life 
will be broader and richer because the 
right change was made in time. In 
this story we see how the improper 
environment of a school for the deaf 
affects the deafened child. He imitates 
the faulty voices that he finds there, 
the mispronunciations, the habits of 
pointing, grimacing and gesticulating. An 
unnecessary second handicap is placed 
upon him if he is allowed to remain 
there. 

Most important of all is the medi- 
cal attention that every hard of hear- 
ing child requires. To revert to our 
comparison between the deaf and the 
deafened child we may adopt the distinc- 
tion made by Dr. Harold Hays. The 
deaf child is an educational problem, but 
the deafened child is both a medical 
and an educational problem. Restora- 
tion of hearing is possible today only 
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when deafness is recognized in the 
early stages, for hearing impairment 
progresses largely through reinfection. 
In a study of forty cases of hard of 
hearing children in which twenty were 
under twelve years of age and twenty 
from twelve to sixteen years of age, 
we found that in the younger group 
eighteen were slightly hard of hearing 
(having a twenty to forty per cent loss 
of hearing) and two were hard of 
hearing (having a forty to sixty per 
cent loss). In the older group of chil- 
dren the proportion of hard of hearing 
children was raised in twenty per cent 
of the cases. This clearly indicates 
the need for proper educational equip- 
ment in the cases of progressive deaf- 
ness. Many otologists say that most 
childhood deafness can be prevented. 
Only when we have otological clinics 
in the schools will grade and high school 
teachers recognize deafness and meet 


the needs of the deafened child. 


Very often deafness first manifests it- 
self in adolescence. Higher education 
must be open to the adventitiously deaf- 
ened. To make this possible lip-reading 
instruction must be offered in the high 
schools. The junior must be permitted 
and encouraged to use a hearing device 
until he has acquired a practical knowl- 
edge of lip-reading. 

Why do we find special classes for all 
types of handicapped children, like the 
cardiac, the crippled, the tuberculous, 
and the sight conservation classes, and 
at the same time find less than ten 
cities in the country making provision 
for their hard of hearing children? 
Their rights cannot be denied. We who 
recognize their needs or who have ex- 
perienced educational neglects because 
of our own deafness, must respond 
to their call. Partial deafness, unrec- 
ognized or neglected in childhood, with 
the resulting miseducation, ceases to be 
a medical and educational problem and 
becomes an adult tragedy affecting every 
phase of a person’s life. Its costliness 
in economic loss and human suffering 
is monumental. It must be stopped! 
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WHY HARD OF HEARING CHIL- 
DREN SHOULD NOT BE 
TAUGHT IN THE SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF. 


EvaLyNn B. HEIzER 
Retired Principal, Indiana School for Deaf 

When a child with deficient hearing 
is “discovered” in the public schools 
this statement is often made: “He should 
be sent to the school for the deaf.” 
This really seems a logical solution to 
those who know so little of the work 
which is being done with both the deaf 
child and the hard of. hearing child. 

The purpose of this paper is to show 
why this statement is not logical. The 
hard of hearing child has speech, he has 
a vocabulary of the average child of his 
age, he is able to read and understand 
the books suitable to his grade, his con- 
versation is that of a hearing child. He 
speaks, thinks, reads, and converses as 
a hearing child. After the auditory or- 
gans cease to function properly and he 
is unable to understand or to take an 
active part in the life in which he is 
living, then and then only he begins 
to show signs of being a retarded pupil 
or developing into the “bad” boy of his 
class. 

The deaf child is either born deaf 
or lost his hearing in infancy. He is 
the child who is sent to the school for 
the deaf. This is the only school in 
which he can receive an education. These 
schools are very efficient; the teachers 
are specially trained for their work and 
are unusually patient, loving and kind. 

The little deaf child is brought to this 
school at the age of seven with no idea 
what this large building is, or why he 
is brought here and left with so many 
strange people. No explanation can be 
made to him, because there is no mode 
of communication. He knows only a 
few gestures that his mother fully un- 
derstands, as every mother understands 
the monosyllables of -her hearing infant. 

This deaf child has never heard 
speech; he cannot make the sound of 
any letter—thus you readily understand 
that he has no vocabulary. He doesn’t 
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own name when he enters 
school. He recognizes pictures repre- 
senting objects and animals at home, but 
nothing has a name in his silent world. 
When he enters school, the vocal organs 
and the tongue are usually stiff and un- 
developed, not having been used in 
speech—therefore to get these organs 
flexible, the teacher gives systematic 
exercises in breathing, gymnastics of the 
face, tongue, soft palate and pharynx, 
which in time result in phonetics, words, 
phrases, and at last sentences. This re- 
quires a great deal of time and patience 
by both teacher and pupil. During the 
first year in school, the normal deaf 
child acquires about three hundred 
words; this is simple vocabulary with 
little or no use of connected language. 
Thus you see the first acquisitions of 
language are hard to win and cost much 
time. 


The child born deaf does not learn 
language unconsciously as do_ hearing 
children. The hearing child learns lan- 
guage just as necessity for its use arises. 
Unconsciously he learns the names of 
objects and to express his emotions and 
his desires. He gets an enormous 
amount of language in imaging unseen 
objects when the words of these objects 
are presented to him through the ear. 
The deaf child is deprived of this train- 
ing in imaging or thinking in early life. 
He becomes familiar with a few sug- 
gestive motions addressed to the eye. 
He is able to some extent to follow a 
chain of thought, but the ideas that 
come to him come mainly through the 
objects themselves and not through the 
words by which they are represented. 

Give lip-reading to the hard of hear- 
ing child and in a short time he will 
show his old time interest both in the 
school-room and on the play grounds. 
I do not claim that lip-reading will 
restore him to normalcy, but lip-reading 
will be of the greatest possible benefit. 
It is not right, in this advanced age, to 
send the hard of hearing child to the 
school for the deaf, or to allow him to 
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drift away from school to enter the 
world without aid to partially overcome 
his handicap. Aid in this age of science 
rightfully belongs to each and every | 
handicapped child in our public schools, ~ 
To illustrate this explanation, let us 
sojourn in France for a number of ~ 
years. We, each of us, have reached ~ 
maturity and have been blessed with 
hearing ; all of us are graduates of the ~ 
grade schools; most of us have finished # 
High School; many hold one or more ~ 
degrees from some university. We have 
spoken English since infancy. Think 
how much better prepared we are to 
learn a new language than if we had 
never heard or spoken any language! 


On board the Leviathan, we enjoyed 
life to the fullest extent; after stepping 
upon French soil and mingling with the 
people, we realized we were with stran- 
gers, we did not understand their man- 
ners, their way of living or their lan- 
guage. While trying to adjust our- 
selves to new conditions, some little 
sprite filled our ears with cotton, filled 
them so full and so tightly that we 
were unable to hear a human voice. The 
authorities of France decided that we 
must know their language if we were 
to make their country our home. With 
no explanation (for how could they 
communicate with us?) they took us to 
a large institution—there to begin a new 
education. Remember, please, that we 
did not know the French name of the 
most familiar animal, toy or object, not 
even the name “Father” or “Mother.” 
No ear to hear the sound of any letter 
or word, the eye only to guide us in ac- ~ 
quiring this new language. We have had — 
hearing, we have a good English educa- 
tion, but now we are forced to learn a 
foreign language with no hearing, only — 
sight to guide us. How soon can we ~ 
hope to acquire a speaking vocabulary ~ 
or, more difficult still, to converse with ~ 
the French people in their own language? ~ 

A French lad some 8, 10, 12, or 15 
years of age, whose hearing is becoming 
dull—too dull to remain in the public 
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schools—is sent to the institution where 


we Americans are. He speaks French 
as we speak English; but neither can 
understand the language of the other. 
The hard of hearing French lad, having 
no one who understands his language, 
will soon cease to talk, consequently in 
a few years, he will lose his voice. Which 
would have been better for the French 
lad, to have remained in the public 
schools and have been taught lip-reading 
in his own language, or to have been 
placed with people who did not speak 
his language? : 

Only a few weeks ago, a mother of a 
hard of hearing fifteen-year-old girl 
said to me, “Three years ago when 
Hattie went to the school for the deaf, 
she spoke as any hearing child, but 
now she hesitates to talk and we have 
great difficulty in understanding her 
speech.” This girl is losing her speech 
because she had little opportunity to use 
it. No one to talk to. 

Mr. Brown, upon arriving home, very 
affectionately greeted his wife; the son, 
eighteen months old, began clamoring 
for the same kind of greeting, which 
was given him; the little four-year-old 
went into the next room with her doll, 
and when the father passed through this 
room he picked up the little one and 
gave her the same greeting which he 
accorded the wife and son. The next 
day the little four-year-old said, “Mother, 
Daddy came home yesterday and loved 
you, oh, so hard; next he loved Junior, 
then my heart was just breaking out, 
so I took my doll and was loving her 
when my Daddy came in and loved me 
and let me love him.” The English of 
a four-year-old hearing child! 

Mary, a deaf child, entered school at 
seven, passed through the two preparatory 
classes and at the age of twelve was in 
the third grade, having been in school 
five years. She wrote the following 
note to her teacher: “Katherine went 
out of doors yesterday. She did not 
wear shoes outside her feet. She will 


dead.” The word “barefoot” was not in 
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this child’s vocabulary, but knowing the 
meaning of “outside,” she very naturaliy 
wrote, “She did not wear her shoes 
outside her feet.” Here is another note 
from a much older pupil, who happened 
to be at his home in Butler, Indiana, 
when Marshall Foch was the guest of 
the American people. He wrote, “I 
wished I could see Marshall Foch, but 
he sped at terrible speed of 75 miles 
per hour through Butler to Cleveland 
and it would take me to see him no 
faster than a wink.” 

Shall lip-reading be taught our hard 
of hearing children? Shall they be sent 
to the schools for the deaf? Shall they 
drop out of school with no aid to mitigate 
their handicap? It is our duty to con- 
vince the school officials that it is as 
essential to have teachers of lip-reading 
as it is to have teachers of English or 
of mathematics. The hard of hearing 
child in our public schools must be 
taught lip-reading in the atmosphere of 
speech, and not in the silent world of 
the deaf child. 





INTERWOVEN INTERESTS 


When last year’s plea for funds was sent 
out by the Federation, it was pointed out that 
many might like to contribute for some special 
purpose or research work. A woman who has 
devoted her life to the oral education of deaf 
children has the honor of being the first con- 
tributor and she has turned in to the Federa- 
tion treasury $100 which she requests be used 
in the work of the Survey Committee for hard 
of hearing children. 

The countribution is notable not only from 
its being the first for a special purpose but 
because it illustrates the close bond between 
the two lines of work, that a teacher of the 
deaf feels as much sympathy for the work 
for the hard of hearing, and more especially 
that a teacher who has been at the head of 
one of the big oral schools where the instruc- 
tion of deaf and hard of hearing children has 
been combined, sees the necessity for the 
development of the instruction for the hard 
of hearing child in a school of its own or 
among hearing children where that is possible. 


Watter O. SmirH. 





MISS SINCLAIR MARRIES 


Miss Virginia Sinclair, formerly of the 
Whitaker School of Speech Reading, Denver, 
and more recently of the Nitchie School, 
N. Y., was married on January 22 to Mr. 
Bayard Lacey Catron, of Springfield, Ill. 

























HE FINDS A WAY OR MAKES ONE 


LaurA Davies HOoLt 








NCE upon a 

time, a little 

boy, along with 
his family, was in- 
vited to a _ country 
wedding. He set his 
heart on a_ stand-up 
collar for the occa- 
sion, but his thrifty 
mother, who made 
all the clothes for the family, would 
not indulge his vanity so far. Without 
telling anyone his plan he secured a 
turned-down paper collar, cut it the 
proper shape with his dull pocket knife, 
and bobbed up at the wedding in all 
the glory of his first stand-up collar. 

That incident was typical of the 
character of the boy, and it has ever 
since been typical of the character of 
the man who is today Dr. Edward H. 
Kessler, of St. Louis, Mo. If he did 
not have what he wanted he was orig- 
inal enough and _ resourceful enough 
to make it out of what he did have or 
could obtain. 

Dr. Kessler was born sixty years ago 
in St. Louis county, Missouri, where 
his father owned and managed exten- 
sive farms. His early training was ex- 
tremely rigid. He did the work of a 
man when most boys were playing 
marbles or flying kites. When only ten 
years old he was the family market boy. 
He would be sent alone twenty-one miles 
in a covered wagon with a slow team 
to dispose of the butter, eggs and vege- 
tables produced on the farm and would 
bring back the family necessities from 
the city. He made purchases not only 
for his own home but for the neighbors 
as well. On one occasion a neighbor 
gave him a quarter to bring him some 
tobacco, another neighbor gave him a 
dime to purchase something else. The 
merchant, however, took the quarter in 
payment for both articles and he had the 
dime left on his hands. He says he pon- 
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dered all the way home how he could 
square accounts with those two neigh- 
bors. The quarter had paid for both 
packages, but the dime had been en- 
trusted to him and had to be returned 
to someone. Thus the mind and phy- 


sical strength of a child dealt with the 
He grew 


problems and tasks of a man. 
old beyond his years. 


At the age of nineteen he had won his 
A. B. degree from Central Wesleyan 
College at Warrenton, Mo., and two 
years later his M. A. degree. One year 
more was sufficient to add the M. D, 
appendage to his name at the St. Louis 
Medical College. He had experience in 
various hospitals and clinics and began 
his life as a general practitioner in St. 


Louis while still in his early twenties. ; 


Later he devoted all his time to general 
surgery and has now taken up X-ray © 
work as his specialty. It is said of him © 
by his associates that he is “the best 
Diagnostic Roentgenologist in the city 
of St. Louis.” General practice and surg- © 
ery both had their part in fitting him ~ 
for diagnosing. e 

In 1918, Dr. Kessler was appointed to ~ 
the U. S. Public Health Service and ~ 
served with the rank of major for five 
years. He is still Roentgenologist of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, a consult- 
ant at the Marine Hospital and has 
his X-ray laboratories in the Lutheran 


Hospital and Mount Rose Sanitarium. | 


He is a member of the St. Louis Medical — 
Society, the Missouri State Medical 
Association, the American Medical As- 
sociation, St. Louis Roentgen Club, a 
charter member of the Radiological So- 
ciety of North America and a member 
of the American Roentgen Ray Asso- 
ciation. 

He has been hard of hearing for 
thirty years, which means that he had 
to begin to reckon with his ears in the 
early days of his practice. Yet, he has 
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continued to take an active part in medi- 
cal meetings. Of late years he has 
used a miulti-acousticon, with a long 
cord attached. He can place this in 
front of the speaker and sit anywhere 
the cord will reach. 

Apparently he has gone ahead with 
his work and his life very much as if 
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serts with a great deal of conviction 
that deafness is not an advantage to 
anyone. 


In spite of this frank statement of the 
difficulty, Dr. Kessler has never allowed 
himself the least self-pity. He has 
simply recognized the fact that he must 
put forth a greater effort and meet con- 





HE BUILT THE FIRST AUTOMOBILE EVER PUT TO PRACTICAL USE IN ST. LOUIS 


deafness had not made its appearance. 
But he admits, frankly, that it has been 
a hindrance all the time, which has re- 
quired special effort to overcome. He is 
rather skeptical about Edison preferring 
deafness to normal hearing. He believes 
that he is “only trying to look at the 
matter as lightly as possible,” and as- 





ditions as they are and not as he would 
wish them to be. 

The loss has developed his sight and 
powers of observation to an unusual de- 
gree. His friends say he can see what 
goes on behind him and it is never safe 
to try to “put anything over on him” 
for the culprit will be sure of being 























BOTH THE 


HOUSE TO THEIR MANY 


found out. He has retained a normal 
interest in affairs and has never acted 
the part of a recluse, nor has he allowed 
himself to become morbid or “out of 
joint with the world.” He has kept his 
saving sense of humor and enjoys tell- 
ing a good story. He is an interesting 
talker from a social as well as a profes- 
sional standpoint. 

The out of doors, especially the coun- 
try, has always held his interest. He 
feels that city life is artificial A few 
years ago he realized an ambition of 
long standing when he purchased a 
country home on a seven and one-half 
acre tract just outside of St. Louis. 
Both the Doctor and Mrs. Kessler are 
very hospitable and keep open house to 
their many friends at all times. One 
Sunday afternoon when about twenty 
people had informally dropped in, he 
laughingly threatened to hang out a 
smallpox sign. 

His “beloved ranch” is large enough 
to allow him all the room he desires 
for experiments. While he is not fond 
of a spade or hoe, any kind of power 
machinery fascinates him. He has a 
motor lawnmower, among other things, 
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DOCTOR AND MRS. KESSLER ARE VERY HOSPITABLE AND KEEP OPEN 
FRIENDS AT ALL TIMES. 











and over-zealous exercise with it very 
nearly proved his undoing recently. 
Ever since the first automobiles ap- 
peared, he has been interested in them 
and their construction. In fact, he 
built, in the basement of his home during 
his leisure hours, the first one which 
was ever put to practical use in St. 
Louis. He says that it needed no 
horn, for its rattle and bang were 
heard for blocks. Children would run 
to their mothers, horses would rear and 
drivers swear. One driver, while hang- 
ing on to the reins for all he was worth, 
shouted, “Come on with that devil’s 
cart.”” Regardless of the noise, it would 
travel and that was something of an 
achievement in those days of automobile 
beginnings. Our own Miss Emma B. 
Kessler, who is the Doctor’s niece, says 
that one of the greatest joys of going 
to St. Louis in her childhood was a 
ride in Uncle Ed’s “horseless buggy.” 
His various hobbies have, from time 
to time, afforded him a great deal of 
enjoyment. He makes it a point to ex- 
cel in whatever he undertakes. For 


a while rifle shooting was his favorite 
on his 


sport. He won many medals 





























marksmanship and held the state cham- 
pionship. Shooting led to his interest 
in hunting. He took long hunting trips 
into Oklahoma, when it was still well 
populated with Indians and wild game. 
From hunting he developed an interest 
in pure bred dogs. He had some fine 
ones and showed them at the big dog 
shows, where they captured all the blue 
ribbons in their lines. 

One English setter, Minnie K., was es- 
pecially fine, and won first prizes all 
over the country. He took her with him 
on a hunting trip to Oklahoma once and 
the people came for miles around to see 
his valuable dog. When he went to his 
room he took the precaution to have 
Minnie K. follow him. After a while 
an Indian came to the door and said 
to him, “Indian no steal your dog, only 
white trash do that.” 
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Like most of us who can hear it, Dr. 
Kessler gets a great deal of enjoyment 
out of the radio, which brings all the 
outside world into his home. He has 
also had his church pew wired with a 
hearing device so that he can regularly 
hear his pastor. He took the precau- 
tion to put a receiver in the vestibule as 
well, so that if he was late he could still 
hear without disturbing the service by 
a late entrance. 

He enjoys music with his multi-acous- 
ticon almost as much as he ever did. 
In fact, it seems there are few things 
he really desires to share, that he has 
not found some way to obtain. It is 
just the spirit of the little boy, who 
wanted the stand-up collar, which has, 
all these years, overcome the limitations 
by persisting until he either “found a 
way or made one.” 





A DARK BLUE BACKGROUND WITH A BROAD 
GOLD STRIPE 


Joun A. 


HAVE just arrived home with two 

new neckties. One is navy blue; the 

other is black with a narrow pin- 
stripe of white. One navy blue; the 
other black with a narrow pin-stripe of 
white! The tragedy of it! On display 
where I bought these ties was a flowing 
creation of dark blue with a broad gold 
stripe; a bewildering effect produced by 
a band of scarlet on a glossy black satin 
background; a cross-word-puzzle design 
in black, red, blue and silver; a Persian 
effect so brilliant that even the rain- 
bow would have bowed before it in hu- 
mility; and a dull gray pattern with 
broad red stripes, marcelled. All these 
and many others, and I came honie with 
one tie of navy blue and one of black 
with a narrow pin-stripe in white. 
All my life I have wanted to wear 


FERRALL 


neckties with dark blue backgrounds and 
broad gold stripes; ties of black satin 
with scarlet bands. Pitiful coward that 
I am, I have suppressed this desire 
merely to avoid the mocking comments 
of my conventional acquaintances and 
friends and have gone through life with 
my rebellious neck encircled by sedate 
and conventional patterns. Can it be 
that I am alone in this respect among 
men? And, my sister, do you not recall 
the wrench it gave your heart to pass 
by that lovely red hat with the striking 
trimmings, to select and wear that de- 
mure and conventional thing which now 
reposes in your wardrobe? I do not 
know. Douglas Jerrold used to insist 
that some of us are so conservative, 
such slaves to the conventional, that we 
never look at a new moon, out of re- 
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spect for that “ancient institution,” the 
old one. Because somber effects carry 
with them an atmosphere of dignity and 
respectability, we check our impulses to 
brighten the world about us; to vie 
with the birds and flowers in the matter 
of plumage. 

A great, unknown poet has voiced 
from his heart this necktie yearning, 
voiced it in words that would melt the 
heart of a marble statue to pity; that 
would cause the tail of a stone dog to 
droop in sympathy. 


“Oh, some will say that a man’s cravat 
Should be only seen, not heard. 

But I want a tie that will make men cry, 
And render their vision blurred. 

I yearn, I long for a tie so strong 
It will take two men to tie it. 

If such there be, just show it to me, 
And whatever the price, I’ll buy it!” 


I remember reading of an old col- 
lege professor who, when asked why he 
always wore his beard so long, re- 
sponded: “Because my wife buys my 
neckties,” and I have always felt that 
his reply was prompted by the same 
spirit that leads men to make fun of 
the neckties given them by their wives 
and sweethearts at Christmas -or for 
birthday presents. The poor wretches 
really like the ties and want to wear 
them, but they have not the moral cour- 
age to risk the jeering comments of 
their fellows, comments more than likely 
prompted entirely by jealousy. 

In the face of such tragedies of life 
as this, observing the multitude of in- 
hibitions that are placed on us and noting 
how continuously our efforts at  self- 
expression are held in check by one 
thing or another, how can I look on 
my deafness as anything more than an 
insignificant ripple on the broad surface 
of life. Deafness simply places an ob- 
stacle in the way of our social advance- 
ment and shuts us off from some of the 
more commonplace enjoyments of exist- 
ence. This necktie matter, on the other 

hand, touches at the very root of our 
being; it is a symbol of cowardice and 
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degradation. 
liness the fact that man’s vaunted free- 
dom is but a hollow mockery. “Free 
as a bird,” comes to be interpreted as 


It reveals in all its ghast-— 


meaning only the freedom of the canary, ~ 


With this necktie incident, and _ its 
deep significance, fresh in my mind, I 
open a letter from a correspondent “out 
where the West begins,” and read: 
“Your article ‘And for Bonnie Anhe- 
donia, I’d Lay me Doon and Dee!’ was 
great.” (Here I pause for a moment 
to applaud the writer’s keen judgment 
and excellent taste, and to wish that she 
might be the Editor of this great maga- 
zine at times.) “I don’t think I ever 
enjoyed one of your articles more,” goes 
on the writer. 
in the October, 1925, issue of the 
Votta Review, single copies 30c. Please 
mention my name when writing to the 
Editor.) But then comes the frost, the 
killing frost. “I do not think you are 
always as indifferent to your deafness 
as you pretend to be,” writes my corre- 
spondent. “But perhaps you believe it 
yourself. For my part, as Little Lord 
Fauntleroy said, ‘Of course, I believe 
you, dearest, but, excuse me, I do not 
think it is true.” 

Indifferent! When I look at those 
two neckties—one navy blue; the other 
black with a narrow pin-stripe of white 
—deafness seems just nothing at all; 
just nothing at all. It is almost a gift, 
like that of Miss Carter’s brother, de- 
scribed by Thomas L. Masson in his 
“Best Short Stories.” 

“Some un sick at yo’ house, Mis’ 
Carter?” inquired Lila. “Ah seed de 
doctah’s kyar eroun’ dar yesterdy.” 

“It was my brother, Lila.” 

“Sho! What’s he don’ got de matter 
of “im?” 

“Nobody seems to know what the dis- 
ease is. He can eat and sleep as well as 
ever, he stays out all day long on the 
veranda in the sun, and seems as well as 
anyone, but he can’t do any work at 
all.” 

“He cain’t—yo’ say he can’t work?” 


(It, my contribution, is — 
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“Not a stroke.” 

“Taw, Mis’ Carter, dat ain’t no disease 
what yo’ broth’ got. Dat’s a gif’.” 

Deafness hasn’t prevented my sleep- 
ing and eating as well as I ever did. 
More important, it has not so far pre- 
vented me from having something to eat 
and a place to sleep. I believe I look 
about as well as I ever did, though that 
is not saying a great deal. Certainly 
I look considerably more intelligent, 
since lip-reading placed something of 2 
strain on my eyes and I now wear 
glasses. It is true that I do not stay 
out all day long on the veranda in the 
sun, but that is not because I do not 
want to do so, and I am fairly certain 
that deafness would not prevent it if 
other things were—er—propitious. Un- 
fortunately, I can and do work. I ac- 
quired the habit early in life, before 
deafness came. Work was always dis- 
tasteful but it seemed easier to bear 
than starvation and so I kept at it. 

But I can understand my correspond- 
ent’s viewpoint. It is the viewpoint of 
many readers. We have been taught for 
so long to regard lightly the statements 
of authors that the habit has become 
fixed and unconscious and we continu- 
ally find ourselves saying, with Oscar 
Wilde, “I hope you have not been lead- 
ing a double life; pretending to be 
wicked, and really good all the time. 
That would be hypocrisy.” 

Boswell tells us that the Bishop of 
St. Asaph was discussing once certain 
authors and made the statement to Dr. 
Johnson that it appeared from the writ- 
ings of Horace that the latter was a 
cheerful and contented man. Johnson 
took immediate exception to this state- 
ment. “We have no reason to believe 
that, my Lord,” he protested. “Are we to 
think Pope was happy, because he says 
so in his writings? We see in his writ- 
ings what he wished the state of his 
mind to appear.” 

Thus, you see, the sins of the fathers 
are visited upon their literary descend- 
ents. Because Dr. Johnson has inti- 
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mated that authors seek by their writ- 
ings to create an impression of what 
they are, rather than to place on rec- 
oid the actual facts concerning them- 
selves, here I am being judged and writ- 
ten down as a man who wishes you to 
think of him as one who bears deafness 
lightly, when, as a matter of fact, he 
is at this very moment shedding bitter, 
melancholy, despondent tears in such 
profusion that the front of his 
vest is damp and the keys of his type- 
writer so wet that his finger tips slide 
from them at each touch. Will it come 
to such a pass that the writer will have 
to add to his manuscript as a footnote 
an affidavit certifying that to the best of 
his knowledge and belief the facts stated 
are the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth? 

“When in doubt,’ says Cervantes, 
“lean to the side of mercy.” So it is 
that I ask you to judge me. I was not 
born in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
Herbert Quick in his book, “One Man’s 
Life,” tells us of a farmer-politician 
by the name of Larmon who was af- 
flicted with “selective deafness”; that is, 
at political meetings he was able to hear 
whatever he wished to hear, while being 
deaf to everything else. At one such 
meeting, described by Mr. Quick, he 
was asked: 

“Did you or did you not, last year say 
that the Anti-Monopoly Party is com- 
posed of disappointed office seekers and 
irresponsible agitators, and that every 
patriot ought to remain loyal to the 
party that saved the Union? And if that 
was so then, isn’t it so now?” 

“I didn’t quite get that,” said Mr. 
Larmon, leaning forward with his hand 
back of his ear. “Will the gentleman 
kindly repeat it?” 

The question was repeated. Still Mr. 
Larmon could not quite get it. The 
questioner came close to the platform 
and shouted it. Mr. Larmon nodded his 
head and smiled. Clearly he now got 
it and was about to answer. His hearers 
strained forward in anticipation. 
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“I was born,” said Mr. Larmon, 
smiling benignly on his red-faced inter- 
rogator, “in Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 
vania. And now are there any other 
questions ?” 

After that, says Mr. Quick, any one 
who answered a question by saying that 
he was born in Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, was held to be within his rights 
as an evader. 

No, I was not born in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania. I am just what I 
appear to be, a poor country boy, a little 
the worse for the wear and tear of the 
years, trying to make my way in a 
great city. I have told you how all my 
life I have suppressed my longing for 
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neckties of brilliant hues. You will 
pardon me then, I trust, if, having found 
a broad gold stripe against the dark blue 
background of deafness, I display it 
openly, not to say flamboyantly, demon- 
strating clearly that there is a_ point 
which, being reached, even the worm will 
turn. I have made my declaration of in- 
dependence. “Sink or swim, live or die, 
survive or perish, I give my hand and 
my heart to this vote.” 


“Those are the deafened 

Who, having ears, get all life’s sad discords, 

But hear not songs such as the green trees 
sing, 

Or catch the anthems with which colors ring, 

Nor know the eloquence of unheard words!” 


din. 
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- ROBERT T. GILLS 


How many different kinds of friends there are! They should all be held close at any 
cost; for, although some are better than others, perhaps, a friend of whatever kind is im- 
portant, and this one learns as he grows older—John D. Rockefeller. 


M* dear Friends: 
From a voluminous correspond- 


ence and from dozens of ring let- 
ters I have copied and saved interesting 
bits until I have a “Scrap Bag” that 
would almost put “Aunt Jo’s” to shame. 
Usually I wait till I can give you these 
bits in some related manner, but this 
month we are just going to open the 
bag and pull out “scraps” at random. 





Here is a good one with which to 
start our patch work quilt. I suppose 
when girls and women make those quilts 
they experience not only a feeling of 
satisfaction but a sense of pleasure as 
the gay scraps recall certain frocks and 
the places to which they have worn them. 
So this first bit gives us a comforta- 
ble feeling and puts us in just the right 
mood for a cozy evening by the open 
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fire while the February winds howl 
round the corner. 


Dear Friendly Lady: Please congratulate me— 
I've a set of Jane Austen I wish you could 


see, 

Six fat little volumes of just the right size, 

With paper and print that is kind to one’s 
eyes ; 

Illustrations in color, so droll and unique, 

The men are so handsome, the maidens so 
meek. 

Just picture me, please, on a cold winter’s 
night, 

Snuggled down in my chair, right under the 


light, 

With apples and popcorn, and maybe some 
candy 

In a dish on the table (it might come in 
handy), 


And my nose buried deep in one of these 
books. 

They’re amusing and chuckly, I know from 
their looks. 

And you can’t guess who gave me these gems 
for my shelf, 

Not Daddy or Mother, not fairy or elf. 

The joke’s on my check-book—I bought them 
myself. 

* * k *k * 

Some people review me with pity, I fear, 

Saying, “Isn’t is awful that she cannot hear?” 

But of love of good books they are sadly 
bereft— 

Of two evils, the worse one is not being deaf. 


That the author, Kathleen Hempel, 
loves poetry, the music of the deaf, is 
shown in one of her ring letters where 
she says: 


Katherine, you love poetry, don’t you? So 
do I. Do you memorize much? I get so 
little from conversation that I learn a poem 
or two a week, anything that I like. Per- 
sonally, I do not care for the preachy kind 
that says “keep a-smiling” and wants one 
to be a Pollyanna. In fact, I hate that sort 
of stuff. I see you too like Shelley’s “To a 
Skylark.” Do you know the one about “The 
Waning Moon?” 


And like a dying lady, lean and pale, 

Who totters forth, wrapped in her gauzy veil, 
Out of her chamber, led by the insane 

And feeble wanderings of her fading brain, 
The moon arose in the murky east, 

A white and shapeless mass. 


It does not take long to memorize poetry, 
and then I always remember it. I think 
about it most of the time—I have to think 
about something, you know, and I refuse to 
fill my mind with morbid thoughts about my- 
self. Some of the things are so lovely that 
It is soothing just to repeat them in my mind 
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That letter tells its own story of a 
resourceful nature, so why stop to com- 
ment on it, except to say that resource- 
fulness can be cultivated, and everyone, 
whether deafened or not, needs it. 

By way of contrast we will now go 
from the poetical to the practical. 


I want to tell you and others about a 
“discovery” of mine that has helped my hear- 
ing quite a bit—at least, I think it is that, 
but wish others would try it to confirm my 
opinion. 

It was by accident that I hit on it while 
taking a new kind of treatment for the scalp. 
The treatment consists in grasping a handful 
of hair close to the scalp and giving it short, 
vigorous pulls. I noticed when I pulled the 
top lock to the right, I felt a kind of click, 
click, click in my left ear, so I kept it up. 

The right ear, the bad one, did not respond 
at first but I kept on and on the twentieth 
pull I could hear it a bit. 


I hate to rob my friend of the glory 
of her “discovery” but it is the same 
old theory of exercising the ear, the 
jaw, the muscles of the face, by way of 
massaging the inner ear. Most doctors 
recommend exercises to keep the inner 
ear supple, but I think none of them 
say it will cure deafness. 

he ee 

The next “scrap” is a good sized 
square piece that will fit in anywhere 
and apply to anyone. It takes up an old 
question in ethics which was presented 
long ago in the Friendly Corner. Who 
doesn’t like to weigh and balance and 
make a nice adjustment of matters 
ethical ? 


DOES UNSELFISHNESS CAUSE 
DEPRESSION? 


“Has the thought ever occurred to you that 
the two most desirable virtues, unselfishness 
and humility, make it harder for their pos- 
sessors to take a cheerful view? A _ thor- 
oughly selfish person will snatch at every 
alleviation without thinking of others, and 
will congratulate herself on the immunity 
from certain tiresome duties such as caring 
for the sick, while the unselfish one will be 
grieving that she cannot bear her share of 
the family burden. The vainglorious, self- 
righteous woman (I have one in mind) will 
dwell on all that she gives and does for 
others, while the humble-minded one will be 
thinking of the annoyance she causes, and 
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compensation.” 


mine. 


thoroughly 
suffer distress 
share of 


ness. 
An unselfish person 
is one whose thoughts 
and_ activities have 
their centre, not in 
herself, but in other 
people. Is the person 
who is grieving “be- 
cause she cannot car- 
ie ry her share of the 
family burden” think- 
ing and feeling most 
acutely about herself 
or about others? Of 
course the statement 
may mean that the 
ae person is grieving for 
ae the distress of her 
family; but if she 

faces herself honest- 

ly, I believe there is 

a very fair chance of 

her discovering that 

her sharpest regret 

is, literally, because 

she cannot bear her 


share of it. It hurts 
not to be able to do 
one’s share, — hurts 


one’s self-respect and 


‘ 


den by mathematical 
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the family burden,” 
self-satished person will take an amount of 
pleasure in dwelling on her own good deeds 
that is incompatible with humility. 
true that unselfishness and humility are the 
cause of the unhappiness of the person whose 
mental state is pictured in this letter? 

First let us review the case for unselfish- 
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/ feeling that all she can do is not adequate 


Some time ago this paragraph appeared in 
the Friendly Corner of the Votta Review. 
It seems to me worthy of an answer. 
have not yet seen one, I am venturing to send 


As I 


To begin with, let us freely admit that a 
selfish person is 
“because she cannot bear her 


not likely to 


and that a 


But is it 





being can know how great the value of such 
faithful service may be. 

But the great need of the person who is in — 
this unhappy state of mind is more unselfishness, 
If she will resolutely transfer her thoughts — 
from herself and her inability to care for the 
sick (to use the instance given in the letter), ~ 
to the other services needed by the family, 
in all probability she will find something else ~ 
she can do that will help nearly, perhaps — 
quite, as much. It may be she can cook — 
dainties to tempt the sick person’s appetite; — 
perhaps she can perform some of the extra 
tasks that always have to be done when 
sickness comes to a household; if there are — 
children, she can devise means to keep them © 
quiet and happy; the family mending may 
be accumulating in a neglected pile that mutely ~ 
appeals for her attention. If, however, careful ‘ 

scrutiny fails to dis- — 


ma 
i 
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ae dart const Anne eam 
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showing the 


new snap-shot or 


at once! 


larger ones. 


time when 


you. 





NOTES 


The “Family Album” will again be 
on display at the Federation Conference, 
1925-26 groups. 
C. C. member please see that I have a 


Some can be taken from the 
ring letter autobiographies, but others 
which are too small to look well in the 
album should be replaced at once with 


CHARTER MEMBERS OF THE 
C. C, ATTENTION! 


A special page is to be devoted to the 
members who made up the Club at the 
there was but one group. 
Kindly send additional pictures for this 
purpose, and if you know of any mem- 
bers who belonged to this group but 
have since dropped out, will you please 
pass this request on to them? 


cover anything else 
she can do for the © 
family, she can at 
least keep herself 
well and clear-headed, 
ready for any emer- 
gency that may arise, 
by turning thoughts — 
and energies to serv- — 
ice for people outside — 


Every 


small photograph 





the family, to some ~ 
favorite book or good ~ 
play, or to aye 
worthwhile thing ~ 


outside herself. And — 
if she persists in thus 
concentrating her 
thoughts on some one — 
or something else, the — 
chances are that she ™ 
will find her unhap- 
piness growing at 
least appreciably less. 

As to humility, I 
think the great trou- 
ble is that our let- 





Thank 








one’s pride. Moreover 


there is always the unpleasant possibility that 
people will fail to realize that one cannot do 

1 it, and will feel that one is shirking. 
4 May I say that this belief of mine is based, 
not on a critical and unfriendly observation 
of other people, but on a frank facing of the 
cause of my own disquietude of mind when 
I have been situated so that I could not take 
“my share’ of burdens that must be carried? 
It will help at such a time to remember that 
even a perfect person would have critics; and 
that it is not essential that “all men should 
speak well of us’—only that we should be 
worthy of being spoken well of. 
carrying an unnecessary burden, too, when we 
insist on calculating our “share” of the bur- 
formulas. 
is simply that part that we can carry when 
we are honestly doing our best; and no human 


We are 


Our share 


ter-writer has mis- 
understood it. Paul said, “Let no man think 
of himself more highly than he ought te 
think,’—not “Let every man think of him 
self as badly as he can.” As we read his 
letters, we find that although he realized 
and mourned his shortcomings, he also re- 
alized and rejoiced over the fact that he 
had been able to accomplish some good. 
Yet he was humble, for he realized thar ~ 
his capacities and opportunities were largely 
gifts, with which came the responsibility 
to make the best. use of them. He bent | 
all his energies, not to brooding over either ~ 
his shortcomings or the greatness of 
his responsibility, but to fulfilling that re- 
sponsibility. If we will do likewise within the 
limits of our own smaller capacities, we shall 
have scant leisure to think about our mistakes — 
and failures. 


It is no doubt sadly true that after she 7 
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has done her best to secure a serene and 
wholesome state of mind, a deaf person may 
still, at times, feel depressed and unhappy 
as the result of physical and nervous causes 
connected with her deafness. But it really is 
hardly fair to lay such unhappiness to un- 
selfishness and humility. 


Here are three bits from letters all 
dealing with the use of the radio. Some 
time ago Paul V. Winslow, M. D., wrote 
an article for the Scientific American 
dealing with nerve stimulation. In it 
he recommended continued use of the 
radio for this purpose. Perhaps some 
of you who have become fans will tell 
me what results you have noticed after 
long continued use of the radio. Here 
are the letters: 


Can you tell me of any person who is using 
a radio? I am desirous of buying one and 
want one that could be used by a hard of 
hearing person. I have used two—with one 
I could hear nothing at all, with the other 
I could hear the music sometimes, not always. 
The speaking I could hear quite well, but I 
could not catch all of the words. 

Your magazine is such a great help and 
inspiration to deaf people! It makes us 
realize that we are not so badly off after all 
—there are so many things still open to us. 
I think I could never express to you my keer 


reciation of it. ' 
app * * * * * 


I have never seen in your excellent mag 
zine anything about radio for deafened peopl 
I cannot hear ordinary conversation, but wit 
my two-tube Crosley with head-piece ( 
course not loud speaker) I revel in lecture 
church services, sermons and music. And t 
joy of it! I had forgotten what a beautif 
thing the human voice is. Also radio is af 
ear tonic and my aurist strongly advises it. | 

2 @ t 

As to hearing over the radio, I find it mort 
difficult to understand words,  especiall 
speeches, than to hear music or concerts, s 
I simply put on a stronger bulb for the 
speeches. : 

It is a joy to hear so much that is going 
on in the world, a variety of subjects an 
addresses from experts in their line. —_ 
the soft violin music, which I had not hear 
for ages, with its proper relation to the 
deeper sounds. 


The next thing I pull out from the 
scrap bag is a great big piece of heavy 
silk from our newest and loveliest and 


most useful garment, the Washburn 
Friendly Fund. 


I have watched with growing interest the 
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progress of the Washburn Friendly Fund 
to create a sum, the interest from which 
would permit you to send the Votta Review 
to those not in a position to subscribe; or to 
permit you to ielp the denfoned occasionally 
in even more substantial ways. 

I am wondering if the average reader of 
the Friendly Corner appreciates just what 
this fund symbolizes? It was my good for- 
tune to know Winnifred Washburn Milel am 
at a time when the Friendly Corner was first 
demonstrating its value; when the corres- 
pondence clubs were reaching out their friend- 
ly cheer in a manner that brought hundreds 
of appreciative letters to the Volta Bureau. 
I happened, too, to be one of the small group 
that assisted her some two years ago in her 
campaign to extend the circulation of the 
Votta Review. More and more in those busy 
days I came to marvel at the beautiful spirit 
that animated her work for the deafened; at 
the sympathy so deep that she might well have 
said of us, “The wound is for you, but the 
pain is for me.” If she had been one of us, 
knowing through bitter experience just what 
deafness means, I could have understood better. 
But she was not deafened to any appreciable 
extent; she was young and attractive; and 
she possessed every quality of mind and per- 
sonality to make her a social favorite. Added 
to this, she had an independent income sufh- 
cient to make such a social career possible 
if she had wished it; and her parents did 
wish it for her. Yet during one of the 
severest winters Washington has experienced 
in recent years, while her family wrote and 
telegraphed urging her to join them in that 
winter paradise, Florida, this astonishing young 
woman worked diligently every day seeking 
to extend the circulation of the Votra 
Review, conducting the Friendly Corner, and 
making sure that every letter addressed to the 
Friendly Lady received an answer. 


The Washburn Friendly Fund! What a 
splendid name, and what a splendid thing 
it would be if this fund might grow to a size 
that would make it a fitting memorial to the 
beautifully unselfish work of this extraordinary 
young woman; a memorial that might keep 
the name of Washburn always before us as 
an emblem of altruistic love. 


The Washburn Friendly Fund now 
totals $153.66. The friends who boosted 
it this month are: Mrs. D. Leslie Briggs, 
Esther Boring, Elizabeth Knowles, f. 
E. Naber and “A Friend.” There was 
also a considerable addition of money 
from fines. 


It is time to put away the scrap bag 
now, but right here on top is one little 
filmy piece of gauze sent in by Mar- 
garet Marnette: 
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MOON FANTASY 
Did you ever watch the moon rise? 
Last night it was golden, 
I could see the ridges on it 
Through one wide window in the tree top. 
Do you remember the time we watched the 


time. Every letter, every card brought 
its own particular message of friendli- 
ness and was greatly enjoyed and appre- 
ciated. 








“ep I wish to make a correction here. The 
moon rise: : 
We stood on the hill-top, poem I quoted last month was by Julie 
And from the valley—deep down— Classon Kenly, not Kruly as printed. 
The moon rose—all golden. - : 
The Friendly Lady takes this oppor- — 
tunity of thanking the many friends who THE FRIENDLY LADY, 
so kindly sent greetings at Christmas 1601 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
PRACTICE CLASS MATERIAL 
Marion DuRFEE 
COMPOUND ANATOMY 
RITE on blackboard (pointing to each group as it is taken up). 
Queer Hands Queer Heads Queer Feet 
Queer Toes Queer Hair 
Queer Hands: 
What hand is used by officers of the law?................2-2..22--2:-eseee0e- Handcuffs 
What hand is used as a shopping companion l..................----------+ Hand-bag 
What hand is used to summon one to the door ?..........0.....2....------+- Hand-bell 
What:hand io-meed for refermet?........... Handbook 
FA <OURIOEL S| REL: IN I anise ctc shits ners Handful 
What hand is our most useful hand ?. 2... eect eee eee eeeee Handkerchief 
What hand produces adereinti (io Handsome 
What: tinned is monitored th Geer te 0a ssn ieee penne Hand-bill 
What hand is played on the street ?..........-.......-.--.-c.-cseceeceec-neseeeceeees Hand-organ 
What hand is found on the dressing-table ?...............2....------------------ Hand-mirror 
What hand is often seen on the railroad tracks ?.......................-.-- Hand-car 
Queer Heads: 
What head is used for f00d ?..............--c-cesecececeeeeees- Se ee Headcheese 
What head travels far aid: neat ?...... a Headlight 
What head is a very unpleasant head ?.............2..c.c...2.-ccccccceceeeeeneees Headache 
What head always leads us into trouble ?.....................0.--e-eeeeeeeee Headstrong 
What head makes progress in anything that she does?................... Headway 
What ‘head is used im: metital  lnbor facooii occa nein Head-work 
What head do we read first in the newspapers ?.......................-.-.. Head-line 
What head do we find in the cemetery ?..................--:.---c-sceceeeeeeees Headstone 
What head is found in -@ mais Wat?.......-.... i. Head-band 
Queer Feet: 
What foot do all boys like to play?....................-.... dsscabcsiasaiasiociaal Football 
Wrent Soot in feed ih Ce Basics ie Footprint 
What foot is near the mountains ?........................ MES. Foothills 
Wet toot is found ia the theatre? Footlight 
What foot is wien to fad tht War? nosis Footpath 
What foot helps us out of the automobile? eee Footman 




















Queer Toes: 


What 
What 
What 
What 
What 
What 
What 


What 
What 
What 
What 
What 
What 
What 











PRACTICE CLASS MATERIAL 


Cee « te. LP UME COG Pig cians doainneciedetaieccugenacno ena aa Tomato 
toe is grown in: Virgie... Tobacco 
toe ts..6. ey in Comedetec ee Toronto 
toe is found on e ehee?..2. ee Toe-cap 
GOO iam Peet Pooh ee .loken 

toe is. part af the wel... aa Toe-nail 
toe was faithful to Britain at the time of the Revolution ?... Tory 


Queer Hair: 


hair 
hair 
hair 
hair 
hair 
hair 
hair 


What letter in 
What letter in 
What letter in 
What letter in 
What letter in 
What letter in 
What letter in 
What letter in 
What letter in 
What letter in 
What letter in 
What letter in 
What letter in 


io Sound: 1: Che ea fcc cc iteee Hairbell 

is found: in the weicht..3. . a ae Hair-spring 
oper 05ers iin ciceietciingntnen aan Hairbreadth 
was used in covering furniture ?_..2.. ee Haircloth 
is woman's best © companion?..........-<—----<-.ci.e- essere Hairpin 

is sometimes worn over the hair ?..........-.-.----...-------- Hair-net 

is Gaed Dy: tien. tae-areieer T........- Hair-curler 


AN ALPHABET GAME 


the alphabet is a large body of water ?........2...00.... C (Sea) 
the alphabet is an enclannation F250 see O or R (Ah) 
the alphabet is a slang Word ?.onn.....-.-2--esceceeseecoeeeeeee G (Gee) 
the alphabet is a rare tree fo. U (Yew) 
the alphabet is an early spring vegetable ?................... P (Pea) 
the alphabet is a part of the body?............. Spas ween ers I (Eye) 
Une: panel ie WE: isi hercee esas R (Are) 
the alphabet asks a question ?..................-eseseeeseee Y (Why) 
the alphabet did a Chinaman wear down his back?..Q: (Queue) 
the alphabet is a bird with bright colors ?................. J (Jay) 
the alphabet is an unknown quantity ?.............00...... 

the alphabet is part of the house ?........222.022.00......... L (Ell) 


the alphabet is the favorite drink of the English 


PONS F ns sesgeiecihiscipad ccs aligiinichsoe casa diokw< oasebieeuiaeite cede T (Tea) 
What letter in the alphabet is the name of a river in Scotland?......D (Dee) 
What letter in the alphabet is like a ladder with one step?................. H 
What letter in the alphabet is a busy little insect ?...-.-........... B (Bee) 
What letter in the alphabet is a sheep? _...-.-.-.c.a-c-ccccecalececececeenee U (Ewe) 
What letter in the alphabet is twice one of the other letters ?_.......... W (Double U) 
weno invented. the alphabet 2.2... ae The Phoenicians 
Spell a heavy white goods with two letters... ria 
Spell Katherine with two letters Pcccc..:2-...---ccsc.sensccccossssccesercecssooewe ay a 
Beall not difficult: with 2 letuere le isco ie ee E. Z. 
Spell a school composition with 2 letters ?..........2...2c...eeeeeeeeee S. A. 
woe a number with 8 letters ?.3.i2.6... eee ae a 
ek @: trem inn: © leteere Pin L. M. 
Beet toc mach in ©. lettete?Piinc eee b 
ee ee Le... | geenentechne aan iitemmauonmeemrsumennsen kT ne TSS L.N. 
Beet a gitl’s name in 8 letters Ponisi eee ee M.L. E. (Emily) 
Spell a poem written by Grey in 3 letters Po... -.e--eeeeeteeeeseee L. E. G. 


Spell what each person desires to do in the competition 
SO: D BRP O Fase wneenneciniinaniaoniadaddlasomsbirosidcadlis-stscicicecmecia 
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GREAT MOMENTS IN A BOY’S 
LIFE 


When the doctor says he has the 
measles and must be kept home from 
school. 

When he is told he may keep the 
outcast dog he picked up in the road 
and brought home. 

When his little girl friend gave him 
a note containing a lock of hair. 

When he is told the dentist is ill. 

When he is presented with an air-gun 
on his birthday. 

When his mother told him he could 
take the little girl next door to the 
movies. 

When he marched in the boys’ parade. 

When his father told him to take the 
wheel off the Ford car. 

When he is told he may stay home 
from school to go to the circus. 

When he receives his first fishing-rod 
and goes fishing with his father. 

When he plays the drum in the band. 

When he received his first letter from 
HER. 

When he carried her books home 
from school. 

When he earned his first ten dollars. 

When he won first prize at the swim- 
ming meet. 

When his father took him to town to 
buy his first pair of long trousers. 

When he saw his picture in HER 
locket. 

When he pasted HER picture in the 
case of his watch. 

When he secured his first position. 

When he left home for his first year 
at college. 

When he is told he has been elected 
a member of the “Phi Beta Kappa” 
Fraternity. 

When he stole his first kiss. 

When he wore his first dress suit. 

When he was elected a member of 
the “All Star Football Squad.” 

When he buys HER a diamond ring. 


WHAT IS A MAN? 


A man is a person who starts to read 
the paper just as dinner is announced. 
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A man is a person who losses his 
only collar-button and expects you to 
find it. 

A man is a person who is always 
telling you what a good cook his mother 
was ! 

He is a person who expects his meals 
to be ready when he is ready. 

He is a person who has to be for- 
cibly separated from his old suits and 
shoes. 

He is a person who has to be watched 
for fear his hair gets too long, and sent 
to the tailor now and then for clothes. 

He is a person who has 8 pairs of 
bed-room slippers, fine leather ones, and 
when he prepares for his final cigar at 
night—he wears on his feet a pair of 
red knitted slippers with cords that tie 
at the top. 

A man is like a cat. 
wander at night. 

Men are loyal. They are loyal to 
ancient hats and always to each other. 

A man is a person who tells you he 
will be home for lunch; then calls up 
at three o’clock to tell you he won’t be 
home after all! 

He is a person who would rather read 
the paper at the breakfast table than 
talk to his wife. 

He is a person who leaves his slippers 
just where he took them off. 

He is a person who expects to find 
his book where he left it three days 
before. 

Never mind—everyone of them is 
somebody’s darling. 


WHAT IS A WOMAN? 


A woman is a person who always 
wants to go home when you don’t. 

A woman is a person who is never 
satisfied—she is either too fat or too 
thin. 

She is a person who thinks two 
ash trays enough for a ten-room house. 

She is a person who asks you what 
time it is, then, when you tell her, she 
wants to know, “how you know.” 

She is a person who always tells you 
the way to go, then tells you that you 
are going the wrong direction. 


He loves to 
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She is a person whose watch is al- 
ways one-quarter off, one way or the 
other. 

She is a person who accepts an in- 
vitation for you, when you tell her you 
don’t want to go. 

She is a person whose eyebrows are 
selfmade and whose lips are done by 
hand. 

She is a person who goes shopping 
without buying a single thing. 

She is a person who puts something 
away for you, then never knows where 
she has put it. 

Women are like dogs. They love to 
fetch and carry and come back wistfully 
after hard words. 

A woman is a person who never 
bothers to hunt for her fare until the 
conductor is at her side. 

She is a person who meets an ac- 
quaintance on the street and stops and 
talks regardless of being an impediment 
to fellow beings. 

Oh, well, you know how women are! 
ie ee 


Type the following phrases on slips 
of paper and pass to class. Have the 
various pupils come forward, each using 
her phrases in a sentence. The pupil 
first guessing the sentence retains the slip. 
After the slips have been read, let the 
pupils give directions to the rest of the 
class for going on foot from the school 
to various places, your home, the post- 
office, the library, Y.W.C.A., the park, 
or City Hall. 


Let them give directions for traveling 
from one town to another by trolley, 
railroad, carriage or auto. 

Give directions from your home to 
Niagara Falls, Yellowstone Park, San 
Francisco, Boston, New York, Wash- 
ington, Rome, London, etc. 

Take the road. 
Climb the hill. 

Take the carriage. 
Board the train. 
Board the boat. 
Alight at the station. 
Leave the main road 


PRACTICE CLASS MATERIAL 


is the teacher. 





Drive past the old mill. 
Look for the guidepost. 

Take the ferryboat. 

Walk across the bridge. 

Follow the path. 

Turn off to the right. 

Keep close to the shore. 

Row towards the church spire. 
Follow the car tracks. 

Go by automobile. 

Ferry across the river. 

Take the road over the hill. 
Pass the cemetery. 

Bear right. 

Go straight ahead. 

Follow the brook. 

Walk through the garden. 

“ee 


What noise do the following animals 
make ? 


Squirrels ? Chatter 
Horses ? Neigh 
Ducks ? Quack 
Hens? Cluck 
Roosters ? Crow 
Dogs? Bark 
Cats? Purr 
Cows? Moo 
Mouse ? Squeals 
Lion? Roars 
Monkey? Chatters 
Wolf? Howls 
Parrot? Talks 
Donkey ? Brays 
Frog? Croaks 
Boys? Shout 
Wind? Howls 
Baby? Cries 
Bird? Sings 
Cricket ? Chirps 
Snake? Hisses 
Pigeon ? Coos 
Turkey ? Gobbles 





Y.W.C.A. OFFERS LIP-READING 


The Y.W.C.A. of Omaha, Nebraska, is 
offering instruction in lip-reading to both 
adults and children, each twice a week. The 
adults’ classes are held in the evenings, and 
those for children on Wednesday afternoons 
and Saturday mornings. A nominal charge 
is made to students. Miss Emma B. Kessler 
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OME day ear specialists may fit pa- 
tients with instruments suited to their 
particular form of deafness, just as 

eye specialists now fit glasses to patients 
with eye troubles. 

A first step toward this distant goal 
has been taken in the attempt to stand- 
ardize the many hearing devices now on 
the market. A survey of these devices 
is being made by a committee of the 
American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing with the co- 
operation of the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, which will test instruments sub- 
mitted to it and will render a confiden- 
tial report to the members of the com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, president- 
elect of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, and chairman of the Federation 
committee on research, has stated that 
there are over 75 varieties of hearing 
aids on the market, and that they vary 
greatly. So little is known about the 
mechanism and range of usefulness of 
the different devices that they are usu- 
ally prescribed by the trial and error 
principle. This results, Dr. Phillips ex- 
plained, in much disappointment and 
considerable financial loss to the hard of 
hearing.—Science Service. 





INTERESTING ABSTRACTS FROM 
ANSWERS TO THE FEDERA- 
TION’S QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON HEARING AIDS. 

Reported by 
DoucLtas MAcFARLAN, M. D. 


66 A BOUT 1914 I first tested the 
hearing devices. The sensation 
of hearing the full, resonant 

tones of the speaker seemed to permeate 

my whole body and brought tears welling 
up in my eyes. I had no further hesi- 
tation about using an instrument. I have 
used it more for public lectures, and for 


INVESTIGATION OF HEARING DEVICES FOR 
THE DEAFENED 
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groups of people with whom I had not 
associated often enough to get their mes- 
sages promptly. In 1918 I wore it daily 
from 8.30 A. M. till 4.30 P. M. while 
teaching. I think it helped my abil- 
ity to hear without the aid also. Since 
that year I have never used it so con- 
stantly. Some practice in lip-reading 
has made me a little more confident 
without mechanical help.” 
. * * 


“As to changes in my hearing, I do 
not think that the aids to hearing actu- 
ally improve the deafened condition; 
their continuous use seems to do harm. 
An apparent improvement is due prob- 
ably to the re-education of auditory 
centers and pathways that have suffered 
from disease. Lip-reading and the ear- 
phone together make me forget that I 
am almost totally deaf.” 

e+ < 


“These eardrums* appear to me to be 
a pure quack and have no real utility 
whatever.” 
ven, ae 


“As the firm does not consent to a 
trial at home, I would be foolish to buy 


one. 
* * * 


“Your committee on hearing instru- 
ments surely can give valuable assist- 
ance to the many deafened people who 
need hearing devices. We have been 
so ‘held up’ by unscrupulous dealers 
whose desire to make money is greater 
than their desire to help hard of hear- 
ing persons that many of us have lost 
faith in all hearing devices. There are 
good earphones, of course, but the ma- 
jority of deafened people do not have 
the money to experiment with them. It 
certainly is costly to pay $110 for an 
instrument only to find that it is not 
satisfactory. That amount of money 


*See “Deafness Cure Fakes; American Medical 
Association, Chicago, IIl. 
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would have yielded better returns if 


spent on a course in lip-reading.” 
«os 


“This instrument happens to be one 
of a few that do not get out of order.” 
eo 6 

“The —————— is really too heavy to 
carry around. There is a good deal in 
the psychology of the ‘looks’ of the 
thing, both with the wearer and observ- 
ers. 

“The ————— people are apt to be 
dictatorial, and one realizes all the time 
that they are in it for the money. On 
the other hand, Miss — was al- 
ways very nice to deal with and eager 
to have people try the Phones, 
and if they did not find them helpful, not 
buy them. The people are ab- 
solutely fair about the 15-day free trial 
and have never been anything but cour- 
teous. 

“I depend on speech-reading most of 
the time, and wear the instrument only 
for the transaction of important busi- 
ness and to ‘chat’ with friends. Speech- 
reading has saved my soul; a hearing aid 
has helped me to handle situations more 
quickly and with greater pleasure. No 
one can take away my speech-reading 
from me unless I become blind; if in 
time my loss of hearing becomes too 
great to use an instrument, I have some- 
thing to fall back on—an art, which will 
make me more, rather than less, attrac- 
tive to those about me.” 

ee 


“I purchased it—one hundred and 
fifty dollars; weight, seven and one-half 
pounds. . . . There came a time when 
there was no response to fresh batteries. 
I sent the instrument to the factory five 
times in all—and after the fifth attempt 
I discarded it. No explanation or ex- 
pression of regret from the company. I 
should be very sorry for anyone who in- 
vested in the machine.” 

“on ee 


“Tt soon tires me to listen.” 
* * * 


“Distortion was great, and articulation 
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poor. I can use it, for this reason, only 
when one person is talking at a time.” 
* * * 


“When I wanted to get it exchanged 
some years later, the company refused 
to accept the responsibility of their 
agent. They always wanted me to get a 
new model at an additional cost of about 
$17.50.” 

ee ee 

“It was out of order all the time. I 
had to renew the batteries very often, 
and had to send to New York for them, 
since they were of an odd pattern. There 
is no reason why the batteries could 
not be of a standard type, obtainable 


anywhere.” 
ie 


“My hearing is better because I use 
it (the hearing).” 
* * 2K 
“I am hoping to learn of something 


better.” 
x * x* 


“It had to be sent to the factory.” 
(A frequent wail.) 


* * * 


“Ninety per cent are frauds and their 
representatives are unreliable.” 
te te 


“An expensive business for the aver- 

age deaf person to experiment with.” 
cee 

“If your committee can make a start 
in the direction of bringing some disin- 
terested and genuinely scientific help to 
the hard of hearing purchaser of a 
hearing device you will have performed 
a great service. The ethics of the de- 
vice people probably look crude, but I 
cannot refrain from saying that I can 
see little hope of their improvement 
until some means is found-to cause the 
average aurist or at least a few in each 
community to take enough interest in 
this problem to. learn something about 
it. The hard of hearing person needs 
advice.and counsel in this matter, but my 
own observation has been that there are 
few aurists who are in a position to give 
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any, because they know less about hear- 
ing devices than the purchaser.” 
* * o* 

“May I offer the suggestion that your 
sub-committee recommend that more at- 
tention be paid to the re-education of 
residual hearing? Persons who use hear- 
ing devices usually neglect the hearing 
remnant possessed by the ear not habit- 
ually used. The idea might be extended, 
for re-education of hearing is established 
in France, whence we should easily be 
able to obtain records* concerning its 
value.” 

The committee appreciates the re- 
sponses made to the questionnaire, and 
assures those to whom it was not pos- 
sible to reply personally, that the col- 
lective information is of great value and 
will be incorporated with the ultimate 
report. 





REVIEW 


CONSEILS AUX SOURDS PAR UN 
SOURD—M. LAUER 


From Translated Notes by 
DouGLas MAcFARLAN, M. D. 


For many years educators of the deaf in 
this country have advocated and put into 
practical use some system of training for the 
development of residual hearing in deaf chil- 
dren. Lilla B. McKenzie in her book, “Acous- 
tic Education,” explains that the purpose of 
this training is “(1) to educate, strengthen, 
and improve the existing or actual residuum 
of hearing, and (2) to overcome acoustic in- 
sensibility, develop attention, memory, imagina- 
tion and auditory appreciation of language.” 

Now it remains for the French to afford 
similar training for the hard of hearing, the 
objects being much the same, except that it is 
a case of re-education instead of primary in- 
struction, as the auditory appreciation of lan- 
guage already. exists. 

M. Lauer has devised a system which be- 
gins with “listening exercises” with the spoken 
voice delivered at the threshold distance of 
hearing. Easily understood speech is pro- 
nounced in articulate, slow, measured tones. 

In severe cases the piano and accordion are 
used to produce single tones. The instructor 
then goes on to compound and complex tones, 


eventually using speech as the means of de- 


“Translations of some of this work being done 
in France are on file at the Volta Bureau. See 
review above 





velopment. The piano is also used for phras- 
ing and expression which produce impressions 
and memories. 

Piano exercises are arranged according to 
intensity, acuity, duration of tone, order, pro- 


portion, values, accent, time, interval, rhythm, 


harmony, melody, inflection, color and quality 
as compared with other instruments and with 
the voice. 

The accordion is used as a medium of de- 
velopment in much the same way. 

There is also the re-education to common 
sounds, “a glass, an object of iron, of copper, 
of silver, of gold striking on marble, on the 
wall, on the table,” etc. 

The course of training advances from the 
simple to the complex. Some of the more 
advanced work includes drill in similar word 
phrases that slight differences may be ap- 
preciated. 

Dr. Macfarlan classifies the system as 
“elaborate, yet practical and reasonable,” and 
says it is excellent when it finally arrives at 
the practical side. “The usual French pre- 
liminaries are wordy. bombastic and full of 
repetition.” Lip-reading is scarcely mentioned. 
It is acknowledged as an aid but as the pri- 
mary object of the author is to re-educate 
the residual hearing it is deemed non-essential 
to this objective. 





THE BOSTON GUILD LAUNCHES A 
“DRIVE” 


The Speech-Readers’ Guild of Boston has 
dreams and then, in a most practical way, 
proceeds to make them come true. For some 
time its members have visioned a field of 
greater usefulness and they are now taking 
steps to enter that field. 

Aided by a group of prominent citizens of 
Boston, they have launched a “drive” for 
funds. Royal Brown, the well-known author, 
has explained the Club and its purposes in a 
very human article in the Boston Evening 
Transcript. He says the Guild “is that place 
where, in Boston, your deafened relative or 
friend can secure that which money could not 
buy or any other agency give—a sympathetic 
understanding of the peculiar psychology and 
limitations of the deafened and _ whatever 
assistance, spiritual or otherwise, is needed.” 

He also says; “They call it a ‘drive.’ An 
‘introduction’ would have been a better word, 
I think, for an introduction to the Guild 
should suffice—it always has!” 





A GENEROUS GIFT 


Through the generosity of Mr. E. McK. 
Goodwin, Vice-President of the Association, 
three bound volumes of The Deaf Carolinian, 
numbers 28, 29 and 30, have recently been 
added to the Volta Bureau Library. The 
Library attempts to preserve and bind every 
copy of every paper issued concerning the 
deaf, and gifts such as this are deeply ap- 
preciated. 
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HAVE CONFERENCES 
ANY VALUE? 

Do you believe in confer- 
ences? Then read what promi- 
nent people have to say on the 
subject of “getting-together” : 

“Conventions are fundament- 
ally assemblages of men 
brought together to consider 
questions peculiar to their lines 
of endeavor. Naturally they 
discuss these things to find out 
just what a man in the same 
line, but with a different pair 
of eyes, has seen. They com- 
pare notes. They attack their 
problems. They discuss pos- 
sibilities. They present ab- 
stract propositions which are 
the forerunners to realized 
things they must first conceive 
in the abstract. Above all they 
discuss their activities. The 
bond of human understanding 
which calls conventions into 


existence, is mightier and safer 
than any enacted law could 
ever be.” 
Cuartes F. HaAtriecp, 
President of the American 
Advertising Association. 





“The national convention 
makes real to the local people 
the officers of the national 
organization, who might other- 
wise be merely names signed 
to letters, and brings vividly 
before the national officers the 
people who represent the Chap- 
ters which might otherwise be 
merely names of counties on 
the map. In other words, it 
brings about organization solid- 
arity which can come only 
from close personal contact. 
There is the fact that not only 
do the delegates carry back 
to their local communities and 
through them give to all parts 
of the country a larger appre- 
ciation of the value of the 
national organization to the 
country, but the national pub- 
licity coming out of the con- 
vention also carries this to the 
whole country.” 

WILtr1AM M. BaxtTER, 
Manager Mid-West Division, 
American Red Cross. 


“The values which accrue to 
a community in which a con- 
vention is~ held are generally 
understood today. Likewise, 
the importance of a convention 
to an organization is well- 
known as it furnishes the an- 
nual occasion at which the offi- 
cers of the body report on 
their stewardship, as well as 
the occasion at which the mem- 
bers can register their wishes 
as to policies and activities of 
their organization for the year 
to ensue. 

“Conventions imbue the del- 
egates with the spirit of op- 
timism. They teach and they 
inform. They build republican 
viewpoints. Discussions are 
wholehearted, open, frank, and 
there is always an opportunity 
for discussion, argument and 
compromise.” 

you believe that the 
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above quotations are true? 
Will you not come and see? 
OUR CONFERENCE meets 
in Philadelphia, June 22, 23, 
24, 1926. 





MISS AGNES STOWELL 
IS HONORED 

Miss Agnes Stowell, an alum- 
na of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has been honored by 
her alma mater. She has been 
appointed as instructor in nor- 
mal methods in lip-reading on 
the staff of the Extension 
Division of the University. 
Miss Stowell is a native Cali- 
fornian. For twenty years 
she was a teacher of English 
at the Maxwell Training 
School for Teachers in Brook- 
lyn and gave the “first exten- 
sion course of this kind” under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association before 
her retirement two years ago. 
She is editor of the Bulletin 
of the New York York League 
for the Hard of Hearing. 





ATTENTION, TEACHERS! 


Last year the Federation 
published a list of teachers of 
speech-reading in the United 
States and Canada. This list 
has been freely distributed all 
over the United States and 
has been a means of advertis- 
ing our teacher-friends. A new 
list will be printed soon, and 
an earnest effort made to 
avoid errors. Do you _ wish 
your name to appear? If so, 
please notify the field secretary 
at once. Thank you. 





AN APPRECIATION 


Miss Hildegarde  Ballauf, 
executive secretary of the Cin- 
cinnati League, has received 
a tangible evidence of the love 
of her associates in the form 
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of a gold piece, given to her 
on December 23rd. Mrs. Pat- 
tison, president of the League 
in speaking of Miss Ballauf 
said: “Her services are of a 
superior order. They mean 
far more than performing du- 
ties prescribed for an executive 
Secretary. Those of us who 
are accustomed to go to the 
League at all hours frequently 
find Miss Ballauf remaining 
after closing time to see some 
late callers whom she is to ad- 
vise about a hearing instru- 
ment, or about instruction in 
lip-reading, or obtaining em- 
ployment. To all such persons 
she gives unselfishly of her 
time and strength, and she is a 
true friend and helper of every 
one who comes seeking her 
aid.... The coin contained 
in this bag represents in a 
material sense a little of the 
love and appreciation that are 
in the hearts of us all _ It is 
a reminder of the thought and 
steadfast lovalty of each mem- 
ber of the League.” 


SPEECH-READING CLUB 
OF WASHINGTON 


Miss Mary McCowen, a 
charter member of the Chicago 
League, first vice-president of 
the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, and until 
her retirement seven years 
ago, a teacher of deaf children, 
addressed the Washington Club 
on the evening of January 5th. 
Miss McCowen outlined her 
work and told of the first 
class in lip-reading for adults 


in the evening schools of 
Chicago. She urged the club 
members to make up their 


minds that they “would read 
lips.” Judging from the ex- 
pressions on the faces of 
those present, the Washington 
Club may win that President’s 
Trophy! The slogan adopted 
(proposed by John A. Ferrall) 
is “We will win if we will to 
win!’ 





A DEBATE 


Our friends in the London 
League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, recently staged an_ inter- 
esting debate on the “Difficul- 
ties of the Hard of Hearing 
in the Labour World.” The 








debate was opened by the Di- 


rector, Miss Maud Randle, who] ing the hearing of 


spoke on the “Employer and 
the Deafened Individal.” She 
thought that a great deal of 
the right sort of propaganda 
work was necessary all over 
the world to acquaint the em- 
ployers of labor with the prob- 
lems of the deafened. She 
thought it equally necessary to 
keep up the moral courage of 
the hard of hearing and to 
urge them to “pull themselves 
together, have plenty of self- 
confidence, and by their exam- 
ple, encourage 
willingly entertain the employ- 
ment of others thus handi- 
capped. Personality was also 
an important factor in  ob- 
taining a berth, irrespective of 
hearing—or lack of it.” 

Miss Randle was followed by 
Mr. S. J. Jones who said that 
“most employers do not give 
the hard of hearing a fair 
chance, and that it is wiser to 
show a spirit of independence 
rather than cringe, as some are 
inclined to do with bad results. 
Concentration on the work in 
hand is the greatest factor in 
success, and gives one a pull 
over those not so handicapped.” 

Mr. A. C. Garner commented 
on the “extreme difficulties met 
by deafened workers in middle 
life, when it was extremely 
hard to find any sort of job. 
Miss Orchard remarked that 
“business life would be much 
easier for deafened people if 
their business friends and oth- 
ers would take the trouble to 
speak plainly.” 





CHICAGO LEAGUE 


The Chicago Health Depart- 
ment states that they are 
watching the Preventive work 
carried on by the League with 
a great deal of interest. Work 
is being carried on in five 
schools, with the League’s 
Field Worker kept busy doing 
follow-up work. In one school 
of 1,400 pupils 150 were unable 
to pass the preliminary hearing 
test. 

The following extract from 
a letter written to the League 
by one of the school principals 
will prove interesting: 

“Two boys in this school 
are very deaf. You were so 


successful last year in restor- 





that I am asking if it would 
be possible for you to send a 
representative to the home of 
each of these boys, and see if 
you can convince the mothers 
that they have a duty in this 
matter. So many people in 
this neighborhood think that 
deafness does not need atten- 
tion. The result is that the 
children suffer for years and 
become discouraged and un- 
happy in school.” 

An interesting talk was given 


employers to|at the Community House on 


December 10th by Miss Minna 
Schmidt, the well-known cos- 
tumer of Chicago whose wax 
figurines of famous early Chi- 
cagoans are valued possessions 
of the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety. Her talk told of her 
many years of research in 
costume work, carrying her to 
all the corners of the globe.” 
Rose L. Dickinson. 





A NEW PUBLICATION 


League News, published by 
the Dayton League for the 
Hard of Hearing, made its 
first appearance in December. 
The editor is Mrs. Maude 
Douglass Hubert, executive sec- 
retary of the League. Mrs. 
Hubert was the first president 
of the Washington Club and 
was formerly on the teaching 
staff of the Kinzie School of 
Speech-Reading. We wish 
Mrs. Hubert every success. 





SPEEECH-READING 
CLASSES IN THE PORT- 
LAND EVENING SCHOOL 


On January 6th Miss Eliza 
Hannegan opened the first class 
in speech-reading in the eve- 
ning school of Portland, Maine. 
Classes will be held two eve- 
nings a week—on Monday and 
Wednesday—for a term of ten 
weeks. Mr. Ralph E. Rowe, 
principal of the school, has been 
much interested since Miss Al- 
mena Gilliatt spoke to him about 
attending a class in lip-reading 
in the evening schools in Los 
Angeles. Then the splendid 
work of Miss Persis Vose in the 


land attracted his attention. 
Miss Hannegan is the secretary 
of the Portland Club. 





Speech Readers Club of Port-. 
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LECTURES AT LOCAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

On Tuesday, January 5th, 
Miss FE. May Trend addressed 
the afternoon and evening as- 
semblies of the Philadelphia 
League on “Cathedrals of Eng- 
land.” 

Miss Ernestine Pattison, 
daughter of the president of 
the Cincinnati League, gave an 
enjoyable talk on “Japan” on 
January 26th. Her attractive 
collection of Japanese costumes 
made her address most effec- 
tive. 

On the evening of December 
11th, Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, 
Principal of the Nitchie School 
of Lip-Reading, Inc., addressed 
the members of the Jersey 
City League. She told of the 
work being done in Switzer- 
land for the hard of hearing, 
by Mlle. Amsler. 

On the afternoon of January 
2ist, Miss Betty Wright, field 
secretary, spoke to the mem- 
bers of the Speech-Reading 
Club of Philadelphia on “The 
Value of the Federation to 
Local Organizations.” 


of the Federation, outlined the 
work of Federation Committees 
before members of the Philadel- 
phia organizations for the hard 
of hearing on the afternoon of 
January 22nd. 





On January 22, Mr. Charles 
W. Knowlton delighted the mem- 
bers of the Boston Guild with 
a lecture on “Art and Artists of 
Hollywood.” 


NOTES 


The members of the Speech- | Canada. 


Readers Guild of Boston held 
their Tenth Birthday party on 
January 8th. The Guild re- 
ceived a number of substantial 
birthday gifts. 

Last spring Mrs. Conant, an 
enthusiastic member of the 
Guild distributed little Sun- 
shine Bags with the request 
that all:Guild members drop a 
penny in his or her bag for 
every sunny day. When the 
bags were collected, they con- 
tained $122.75! 

On Tuesday, January 5th, 
members of the Tuesday even- 
ing class of the Toledo League 
were the guests of Miss Eliza- 
beth Brand, at a “Taffy Pull” 
at the Club House. 


|your library? 
tary of your organization for | 





| 
| 





A NEW BOOK! 

“Ears and the Man” (Studies 
in Social Work for the Deaf- 
ened), by Annetta W. Peck, Es- 
telle E. Samuelson and Ann 
Lehman, of the New York 
League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, has recently been published 
by A. F. Davis Company, Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Wendell C. Phil- 
lips, President-Elect of the 
American Medical Association, 
says in his introduction of the 
book: “The avowed purpose 
of this little book is to increase, 
and at the same time strengthen, 
a helpful interchange of work 
between the otologists, the edu- 
cators and the various forms of 
social service for the deafened. 
The authors of this book have 
to a large degree blazed the 
trail which is destined to be- 
come a highway of happiness 
for an afflicted section of 
humanity.” 

The book is intensely inter- 
esting to every hard of hearing 
person as well as to those en- 
gaged in dealing with the prob- 
lems of the hard of hearing. 
Do you not want a copy for 
Ask the secre- 


information. 

FEDERATION MEMBER- 
SHIP COMMITTEE 
PLANS 
Last month the names 
eration Membership Drive were 
published. Since that time two 
more names have been added 
to the list: Mrs. F. J. Block 
for Tennessee, Alabama, Miss- 
issippi, Arkansas, 
Texas; Miss Margaret J. Wor- 
cester for the Dominion of 


The following organizations 
have appointed their Federation 


Portland Club, Mrs. Isabel New- 
comb; San Francisco League, 
Miss Agnes Stowell; Washing- 
ton Club, Mrs. J. B. Kendall, 
Mr. Edward Groesbeck. 

Miss Torrey, as Chairman of 
the Federation Membership 
Committee has sent a list of 
suggestions to all of her Zone 
Chairmen and to Organization 
Chairmen. These suggestions 
can be carried out if you will 
cooperate with your Federation 
Chairman. 

The Slogan adopted is “DOU- 
BLE OUR FEDERATION 
MEMBERSHIP.” 

“Successful membership work 
is based upon the principles 
used in all Liberty Loan, Red 
| Cross, Bank Drives, etc. These 
principles are PUBLICITY— 
ORGANIZATION — CO-OP- 
ERATION — INCENTIVE.” 

“Try to educate prospective 
members before securing their 
memberships. If they know 
enough about the work of the 
Federation they will feel it a 
privilege to help with the work.” 

“Try to create an interest in 
the Federation, and to make 
all local members realize that 
we ought to support the Fed- 
eration, not only because of 
its Conference, publicity, scien- 








Oklahoma, | statement : 


tific propaganda and because it 
\is a clearing house of informa- 
tion for all organizations for 


of the hard of hearing, but also 
Regional Chairmen for the Fed- | 


| ganization increases the strength 


because a strong national or- 


and influence of all individual 


| organizations, and so indirectly 


helps all individual members.” 

Miss Torrey ends with this 
“Remember _ that 
‘the TREASURER’S TROPHY 
\goes to the organization in 
| which the largest percentage of 


/its members are also Federa- 


tion Members. So WIN THE 


Membership Chairmen, as fol-| CUP!” 


lows: Bloomfield Aural 
Chicago 
Steinweg; Cincinnati League, 
Miss Laura O’Hara; Cleveland 
Association, Miss Lucy Mc- 
Caughrin; Columbus League, 
Mrs. Dudley T. Fisher, Mrs. 
Edson Jones; Cleveland Club, 
Executive Committee; Dayton 
League, Mr. Donald Howard; 
Detroit League, Miss Alice 
Ouaine; Newark League, Miss 
Fanny Dowse; New York 
League, Miss Anna M. Dunbar: 
Philadelphia Club, Mrs. Harry 
Hinkel, Mrs. John E. D. Trask; 


So- | 
ciety, Miss Margaret Roberts; | 
League, Mr. A. 0.) 





QUERIES 


Have you read the Voita Re- 
view for November, 1925? It 
contains the Proceedings of our 
sixth Conference! 


Have you read Dr. Arthur 
Cramp’s article on “Deafness 
Cure. Quackery and Pseudo- 
Medicine”? Ask your secretary 
for a copy. Dr. Cramp will 
give a paper before our Con- 
ference in Philadelphia! 


Are you coming to the Con- 
ference? 
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DEAF OR DUMB? 


College man.—‘“Would 
kissed you?” 

Fair Co-Ed—(No answer). 

“Would you care if I kissed you?” 

Still no answer. 

“Would you mind if I kissed you?” 

No answer. 

“Are you deaf?” 

“No; are you dumb?”’—Princeton 


you object if I 


Tiger. 


NO WONDER I TIRE SO EASILY !— 
They ought to put a stop to it,” said young 
Mrs. Torkins, who had been to a lecture on 
radio. “The idea of scattering all those 
messages indiscriminately through the air we 
breathe. It must be very unhealthy.” 

“That’s right,” agreed her husband. “And 
there are so many bedtime stories floating 
around that half the time I feel sleepy.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


PROBABLY DEAFENED! The victim 
of a motorcar accident, according to The 
Tattler, was being examined by the village 
magistrate. 

“You say you didn’t see his number,” the 
magistrate remarked; “Could you swear to 
the man?” 

“Well,” answered the countryman, “I did, 
but I don‘t think he heard me.” 


A MODERN VERSION 
Jack and Jill sped up a hill; 
A curve up there was sharp. 
The car upset; Jack’s rolling yet; 
Jill's playing on a _ harp. 


—University Life. 


VOLTS’ LITTLE LESSONS IN PSY- 
CHOLOGY-—Sir Bertram Hays, skipper of the 
Majestic, retiring from the sea after 44 years 
of seafaring life, is credited with the follow- 
ing remark: “I hope I am not going to be 
like the retired business man whose wife 
said to him the first day of his retirement: 
‘Father, what is the matter? You look wor- 
ried.’ ‘Well, he replied, ‘It’s no wonder I’m 
worried; I’ve never before had nothing to 


x,” 


worry about’. 


+ VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 

















There was a young man named Tweedle, 
Who wouldn’t accept his degree. 

He said: “It’s enough to be Tweedle, 
Without being Tweedle, D. D.” 


THE MUSIC WE CANNOT HEAR! A 
man was remarking to one of his companions 
on the suburban train that the young son of 
a mutual acquaintance was making quite a 
success with his saxophone in one of the jazz 
orchestras of the city. 

“Why,” remarked the other man in some 
surprise, “I didn’t even know that he could 
play one.” 

“He doesn’t,” explained the first speaker. 
“He merely beats it against the wall.” 

—Cap and Bells. 


LIKE MANY OF US, ON THE RIGHT 
ROAD, BUT—A traveler stopped his auto- 
mobile and called out to a man leaning against 
a roadside fence: “Say, old man, is this the 
road to Hyattsville?” 

“Yes,” responded the other, slowly, remov- 
ing a straw from between his teeth, “this is 
the road, all right; but if you want to get 
to Hyattsville, you’d better turn your wagon 
around.” 


BEDTIME STORY—Once upon a time 
there was a family that had a radio. They 
were so delighted with the way it worked 
that they called in all the neighbors one night 
to listen, and the thing worked better that 
night than it ever did before, so that all the 
guests were fully convinced that the radio 
was as wonderful as that family had said 
it was. 

Now, you tell one!—Anon. 


WELL BROADCAST 


Here lies the remains of a radio fan, 

Now mourned by his many relations; 

He went to a powder mill, smoking his pipe, 

And was picked up by twenty-one stations. 
—Anon. 


Mother uses cold cream, 
Father uses lather, 
My girl uses powder— 
At least that’s what I gather. 
—Medley. 
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THE DEAF CHILD 


A Department to Serve His Parents, 
Teachers and Friends 
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MISS BYRD’S PAGE 


EAR FRIENDS: 
D A rose by any other name may be just as sweet, and doubtless it is just 

as eagerly sought, provided people know that the other name means a rose. 
But suppose you place the glowing, fragrant rose in one box, a paper imitation 
in another, and exchange the labels. Which will people choose? In such a 
situation we get at one of the underlying values of a name—its economic worth. 
With a deception so flagrant or so careless there would be small chance of repe- 
tition; but where usage places the labels the public does not discriminate without 
re-education. Their dissatisfaction with what is supposed to be genuine may 
be expressed vigorously, but only the rare souls investigate the package marked 
“imitation.” 


All this applies to the terms mute, deaf and dumb, etc. It is a much more 
weighty question than merely whether the wearers of these labels have been 
taught to talk, for the secondary meaning of the words, their common applica- 
tion to the stupid, the subnormal, operates to discourage the public from exam- 
ining the package. So chances of employment, adventures in friendship, and 
innumerable other advantages are lost. The stress placed upon lack of speech—- 
a symptom, only—is an injustice to all intelligent deaf people, and a most un- 
necessary one to those who speak and read lips. 


Most of the boys who graduate from our schools for the deaf are an 
economic asset to their communities. The same cannot be said of the girls at 
present, because a majority of the schools are training them only for home- 
making; a vocation which frequently does not, and in many cases should not, 
come to them. But with boys and girls alike there has been training to conscien- 
tious application of skill and to a sterling worth as far as possible removed from 
the get-all-you-can-for-as-little-work-as-you-can-do attitude of many hearing 
workers. Call these people dummies, deaf and dumb, or mutes; fail to protest 
against the use of these terms, and the rose is mislabeled; the deaf are classed, 
not as people like you and me except that they cannot hear, but as a separate and 
peculiar creation. 


But, you say, all our years of protest against the use of these terms in the 
names of schools, in public print and speech, and in private conversation have 
made little impression! Well, if forty years have not availed, why not try a 
hundred—and make them intensive? 
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NE of the schemes used in the 

public schools to give training in 

rhythm work and to familiarize 
children with orchestral work is the per- 
cussion orchestra. In our larger cities 
these orchestras are common adjuncts 
to the musical training of the hearing 
child. In at least one school for the 
deaf the percussion orchestra idea has 
been adapted to the needs of the deaf 
children. The values sought and at- 
tained are slightly different from those 
in the schools for the hearing, but the 
results obtained are more than enough 
to pay for the effort expended. 


The “instruments” in any percussion 
orchestra are so inexpensive that the cost 
is a negligible factor. In one large 
school in the slums of Boston excellent 
results, as far as the children were con- 
cerned, were obtained with an orchestra 
in which there was an overwhelming 
preponderance of one instrument and 
that one was nothing more than a cocoa 
can containing a nutmeg. In the school 
for the deaf where the percussion: or- 
chestra is now a regular part of the 
training of the oral children, the instru- 
ments range from a small drum to tri- 
angles, tambourines, “bones” such as 
used in minstrel shows, bells mounted 
in the fashion of a baby’s rattle, and 
cymbals. If the music played with these 
instruments is carefully chosen, the re- 
sult is not at all displeasing even to a 
good musical ear. And the children 
themselves love it. 

Before the orchestra can begin to 
function there must be a little prepara- 
tory work. The children must be taught 
to clap and count to the ordinary musi- 
cal measures. Thus the teacher begins 
work with the counting necessary in 
three-four time. The children watch 


her lips as she counts ONE-two-three, 
ONE-two-three, and as she puts great 
emphasis on each ONE they must clap 
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where the emphasis falls. For two or 
three they merely pat one hand against 
the other. It makes the work a little 
easier for the teacher if she takes some 
piece of music with which she is quite 
familiar in this same time and hums 
it as she counts. 

The children should count in unison 
with the teacher. If this is essential to 
the hearing child who gets the time un- 
consciously through his ears, it is even 
more essential to the deaf child who has 
no such aid. After the common forms 
of time have been mastered by clapping 
so that there is never a clap in the wrong 
place the children may take turns in 
leading the counting. And then the 
“instruments” may be given out. It 
takes longer to accustom them to use the 
instruments than to clap, but even this 
does not take an undue amount of time. 
When this room practice is satisfactory 
the orchestra may be taken to the piano. 


The effect of this little orchestra on 
observers is all that could be desired 
and dt is even better on the children 
themselves. They seem to realize in 
some way that they are doing something 
more like what their “talking’’ brothers 
and sisters do, than in most of their 
work. 

The shuffling step and the dragging 
feet almost disappear, and after a period 
of orchestra practice the lilt of their 
music seems to linger with them. 

In one second grade having this or- 
chestral work one little pupil had quite 
a bit of hearing—enough to follow the 
piano—and this child could be trusted to 
lead the orchestra even before visitors. 

Undoubtedly they do not get from 
this percussion work what the hearing 
child gets, but they do get something 
that is lacking in the more stereotyped 
forms of rhythm work and it pleases 
the children so much that it is as good 
as a recess period for relaxation. The 
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sense of rhythm and pulsation helps to 
destroy the terrible monotony too preva- 
lent in the voices of the deaf, and serves 
as a foundation for more complicated 
forms of speech drill. 

Some of the musical compositions 
which have been found suitable for use 
with the percussion orchestra are the 
following: “La Zingana,” C. Bohm; 
“Parade of the Wooden Soldiers” (from 
“Chauve Souris”), Jessel; “Anvil Cho- 










“Carmena,” H. Lane Wilson; and the 
well known “Jingle Bells.” 

The child who has the drum to beat 
should be one of the brighter children, 
since the drummer must perforce be 
silent at times when the others may con- 
tinue. The music sounds better if the 
instruments are not struck continuously 
throughout the whole. The portions at 
which the “director” should indicate si- 
lence may be worked out with the aid 
of the accompanist. 





THE PROJECT METHOD OF TEACHING 
THE SCIENCE OF COMMON THINGS TO 
THE DEAF CHILD 


Lit1an Lapp CHURCH 


rus” (from “I! Trovatore”), Verdi; 
ILLUMINATING GAS 
HE pupils are grouped around 


three sides of a long table. The 

teacher is at one end with a gas 
burner above or near her. A long rub- 
ber tubing has been pressed over the 
gas jet from which the tip has been 
removed. 

On the table in front of the teacher 
are the following articles: 

A dish pan. 

Some pieces of cardboard about six 
inches square. 

3 one-quart milk jars. 

A candle to which a wire has been 
attached. Some matches. 

A clay pipe. 

A small dish containing soap suds to 
which a few drops of glycerine have 
been added. 

A blackboard is placed conveniently 
behind her upon which she writes occa- 
sionally. 

“Henry, you may put some water in 
the dish pan. Mary, fill the bottles with 
water. Where do I put the cardboard? 
Does it cover the top of the bottle? 
When I turn the jar over, does the water 


come out? What is pressing against 
the cardboard ?” 

“Now, where do I put the jar? Is 
it in the water?” 

“Does the water cover the neck of 
the jar?” 

“Do I pull the cardboard away from 
the jar?” 

“Does the water stay in the jar?” 

Writes on the board: 

The jar is inverted or upside down 
in the water. 

The water dues not come out of the 
jar. 

“Do you see the small pipes on the 
wall?” 

“Do those pipes hold something ?” 

The teacher turns on the gas: 

“Can you see anything coming out of 
this tubing?” 

“Can you smell anything ?” 

“Is it a pleasant smell?” 

“Does it make it hard for you to 
breathe ?” 

“Where do I put the end of the 
tubing ?” 

“Can you see anything going into the 
water ?” 

“Can you see bubbles going from the 
tube into the water?” 


























“Are they bubbles of gas?” 
Writes on the board: 
The gas in the pipe is colorless. 

It has an unpleasant smell. 

It is hard to breathe; it suffocates. 

“Where do I put the end of the tube 
now?” 

“Do I put it under the jar?” 

“Did I tip the jar a little to put the 
tube under?” 

“Does the water stay in the jar?” 

“Where are the bubbles of gas going?” 

“Why do they go up into the jar, 
now ?” 

“What happens to the water in the 


jar?” 

“What is pressing the water out of 
the jar?” 

“Has the water all gone out of the 
jar?” 


“Can you see anything in the jar?” 

“Why do I put the cardboard over the 
mouth of the jar?” 

“Do I want to keep something in this 
jar?” 

“Do I want to keep the gas in the 
jar?” 

“Do I tip the jar right side up again?” 

“Do I cover it carefully so that the 
gas will not come out?” 

(As three jars of gas are required 
for this lesson and it is an interesting 
process for the class to see it collected, 
if possible the teacher lets one or two 
of the pupils repeat this step and ex- 
plain what is being done. Be sure to 
have the covers over the jars held firmly 
in place and the room well ventilated. 
Then the teacher places one of the jars 
in front of her, leaving the others on 
another table.) 

“How do I hold this candle?” 

“Can I lift the candle up and down 
by the wire?” 

“Henry, you may light the candle.” 

“Do I lift the cover just a little way?” 

“Do I put the candle into the jar 
very quickly?” 

“Did I cover the jar, again?” 

“What happens to the candle?” 

“Was there something in the jar to 
put out the flame?” 
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“Was there something in the air to 
make the candle burn?” 

“Do you think there is no oxygen in 
the jar to help the candle to burn?” 

“Then this gas will not burn with- 
out something to help it burn.” 

Writes on the board: 

Illuminating gas will not help any- 
thing to burn. 

It will not support anything that is 
burning. 

It will not support combustion. 

“Now, Henry, give me a_ lighted 
match. Where do I hold this match?” 

(If there is not sufficient gas in the 
jar that has been used, take a fresh 
one. ) 

“What happens?” 

“Where is the gas burning ?” 

“Why do you think it is burning at 
the top of the jar?” 

“Is there air around the top of the 
jar?” 

“Is the gas mixed with oxygen at 
the top of the jar or at the top or end 
of a pipe?” 

“Then this gas must have oxygen to 
help it to burn.” 

Writes on the board: 

Illuminating gas burns when it ts 
mixed with oxygen. 

“Gas burns at the end of a pipe. Gas 
will not burn in the pipe if there is no 
air or oxygen in it.” 

The teacher then pours about an inch 
of water into an empty jar. Inverting 
it in the pan of water she lets in this 
amount of gas. If a little of the water 
remains in the jar it is desirable. Re- 
moving the jar after covering it with 
cardboard she shakes it and places it 
right side up on the table.” 

“Why did I shake the jar?” 

“Was there some air in the jar before 
we put the gas in?” 

“Did I shake or mix the air and gas 
together ?” 

“Now we will put in the lighted can- 
dle. Does it burn?” 

“Where is the gas burning now?” 

“Ts it burning at the top or bottom 
of the jar?” 
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“Why is it burning at the bottom?” 

(Care should be taken not to have too 
much air in the jar or a slight explo- 
sion will occur.) 

Writes on the board: 

The right amount of gas and air 
mixed together will burn. 

The teacher now presses the clay pipe 
into the end of the rubber tubing which 
is still connected with the gas pipe. 

“Did you ever blow soap-bubbles?” 

“Shall we blow bubbles with gas?” 

“Henry, put the bowl of the pipe into 
the dish of soap suds (turning on the 
gas). What happens? Where do the 
soap-bubbles go?” 

“Why do they go up?” 

“What are the bubbles filled with?” 

“Is the gas lighter than the air?” 

“Mary, see if you can touch one of 
the bubbles with the lighted candle. !s 
it hard to touch one, to catch it? Stand 
on a chair and try to touch it as it 
goes up. There! What happened? 
Did the gas in the bubble break out 
and burn?” 

“What color is the flame?” 

“Watch the edges when it first be- 
gins to burn. Do you see another color?” 

“Does it burn with a blue color near 
the edges?” 

“When gas is mixed with the right 
amount of air does it burn with a blue 
flame ?””’ 

Writes on the board: 

Gas mixed with a small amount of 
oxygen burns with a blue flame. 

Gas mixed with more oxygen 
with a yellow flame. 

Gas mixed with 
makes an explosion. 


FACTS TO REMEMBER 


Most of the gas used in the United 
States is either coal gas, water gas or 
a mixture of these two gases. Coal 
gas is made by heating coal in a closed 
vessel or retort. 

Ammonia and coal tar are driven off 
with the gas. 

Coke is left in the retort. 
sold as a fuel. 


burns 


too much oxygen 


This is 


Water gas is made by forcing live 
steam through layers of red hot coke. 
This intense heat breaks up the water 
of the steam into hydrogen and oxy- 
gen. Hydrogen passes off. The oxygen 
combines with carbon from the coke 
and passes off as carbon monoxide. 

There is a natural gas which is found 
in regions where there is coal and oil, 
This is conducted to small towns and 
used for domestic purposes. 

If there is too much air mixed with 
the gas it causes a back fire. If there is 
some air in a pipe when the gas begins 
to burn, the flame will creep back to the 
oxygen and cause a popping noise or 
back fire. This is the noise we some- 
times hear in the gas stove or auto- 
mobiles. 

et aoe 


This lesson will be followed with one on 
how illuminating gas burns and is used for 
domestic purposes, with simple problems to 
show what it is composed of. 





MENTAL TROUBLES ALL 
PREVENTABLE 
Millions of Breakdowns Can Be Avoided in 
Childhood 


There are from five to ten million people 
in this country who have emotional conflicts, 


fears, obsessive ideas, moods, or emotional 
attitudes that cause actual breakdowns, or 
partial or complete failures in the social and 
economic world, says Dr. Smiley Blanton, 
authority on mental hygiene, writing in the 
November Hygeia, popular health magazine 
published by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 

It has been the custom to attribute mental 
and nervous breakdowns and these numerous 
ills, for which no obvious physical cause can 
be found, to some subtle abnormality in the 
brain, some infection or hereditary defect, 
Dr. Blanton adds. But physicians who spe- 


cialize in the treatment of such cases have ~ 


come to the conclusion that the majority of 
the nervous breakdowns, juvenile delinquencies, 
and social and economic failures are pri- 
marily caused by emotional attitudes and 
conflicts which may be avoided through 
proper training in childhood. 

The child guidance clinic is the answer. 
The primary function of a child guidance 
clinic is to present to parents and teachers 
the fundamental laws of mental hygiene, s0 
that the average, normal child will develop 
in a healthy manner. It is necessary for 
teachers and parents to understand the laws 
of mental hygiene if they are properly to 
guide children. 
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ANY readers of the Votta ReE- 
viEW, who learned, in March, 
1924, of the remarkable work Mr. 

Y. Nishikawa was doing with his little 
deaf daughter, guided by this magazine 
and the correspondence lessons of Mr. 
John D. Wright, have wondered about 
the further progress of the little girl, 
and what her influence would be on the 
education of the deaf in Japan, where 
almost all such work is done by means 
of the manual method. 

It gives us pleasure to present here 
a letter, written by little Hamako her- 
self, with a translation by her father, 
and some notes on her advancement 
sent by Mr. Nishikawa to Mr. Wright, 
who has kindly given us permission to 
reproduce them. 





HAMAKO’S LETTER 
As translated by her father. 


My Dear TEACHER Mr. WRIGHT: 

I thank you for the little red book 
which you kindly sent to me. I am 
very much pleased with it. Today is 
very fine weather and feel myself as 
if it is in the spring. In Hachiman 
it snowed few days ago. I have made 
a big snowman in our backyard. His 
head has gone off and now is going to 
melt. How do you like Switzerland? 
I have been told from my teacher Miss 
Mitani today that Switzerland has very 
fine scenery and lots of French and 
English visit there. 

I have visited the School for Deaf in 
Nagoya, where my father told a story. 
It was at noon, I took lunch with many 
teachers and some cake was given to 
me also. In April I shall go to Tokyo 
and it pleases me very much for it is so 
waitful. I am being able to understand 
anybody when they speak to me. I play 
sometimes with the children of the Sun- 
day School and it is my very best amuse- 
ment. Also I go once in a while to the 
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grammar school of Hachiman to study. 
When I grow up I shall go to America 
and will meet you. In that time you 
teacher Mr. Wright will be an old man 
I suppose. 
Yours lovingly, 
HAMAKO NISHIKAWA. 





Extracts from a letter to Mr. Wright 
from Mr. Y. Nishikawa, Japan. 

“She” (his little daughter, Hamako) 
“wrote a letter to you which I enclose 
herewith. The letter was written as she 
liked and nobody tried to correct mis- 
takes. Her progress is so good that 
she has already finished all the courses 
of third grade grammar school and | 
can fairly expect to finish the remair- 
ing three years in two years. . . . Mr. 
Nakamura will give a lecture on April 
2nd at the conference of professors and 
doctors at the Imperial University of 
Japan in Tokyo, where I shall accom- 
pany Hamako to prove and to demon- 
strate his lecture. Hamako and I have 
already been in Tokyo and Nagoya, 
where some conferences were held for 
improving the methods of teaching the 
deaf child. Hamako tried every time 
some free conversation and demonstra- 
tion in both places and caused some 
sensation among teachers present, mak- 
ing them believe that the deaf can be 
taught by the oral method. 

“When we went to Nagoya the train 
was so full that I and Hamako could 
not sit in the same place, so Hamako 
sat with the gentleman who was quite 
a stranger to her. He asked Hamako, 
‘Are you going direct to Tokyo?’ She 
answered, ‘No, sir, I am going to Na- 
goya, not to Tokyo, but I shall go to 
Tokyo with my father a few days later.’ 
The gentleman was innocent about that 
she is a deaf child till we left the train. 
This fact will tell you how she is daily 
actually using language. I am sending 
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her twice a week to the grammar school, 
accompanied by Miss Mitani, whom you 
know, to let her become accustomed to 
study with others, and have arranged to 
let her study in the girl’s school of this 
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town when she grows, larger. We are 
thinking of starting a little school for 
the deaf here in the near future and to 
educate the pupils thoroughly by the 
oral method.” 





ABOLITION OF 


HE Literary Digest not long ago 

quoted Paul Becquerel, of France, 

in his views on eradication of 
deafness. It is interesting to note that 
James Kerr Love, of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, has long been preaching this same 
doctrine in books, magazine articles and 
addresses. Mr. Fred DeLand, former 
Superintendent of the Volta Bureau, is 
also a firm adherent to these views and 
one who not only points out the way of 
eradication, but constantly and consis- 
tently urges the formation of societies to 
work toward this end. 


We quote in part from Mr. Bec- 
querel : 


“Deaf-mutes are extremely common, In 
France alone there are 35,000 cases. In 
the United States, Graham Bell estimated 
their number at more than 90,000. In gen- 
eral, there is one deaf-mute for 1,000 per- 
sons, and consequently more than a million 
now living. 

“And in this estimate we do not include 
temporary deaf-mutes, the mentally insuf- 
ficient and the thyroidians, whose organs 
of hearing are intact. The real deaf-mute 
is not diseased, as is too commonly imag- 
ined, nor is he mentally weak. He is a 
normal person whose mental! faculties are 
as well developed as ours. 


“Numerous observers, using various arti- 
fices, have succeeded in making deaf-mutes 
talk. But it was not until the eighteenth 
century that a general method of instruc- 
tion, both rational and effective, was de- 
vised, 


“According to this method, by reading the 
formation of words on the lips, it is pos- 
sible to ‘hear with the eyes,’ and, with 
Practise, to imitate these formations and 
$O pronounce words. 


“To this method has now been added that 
ef cinematographic projection discovered 
by Marey. The cinema has thus become 
one of the most valuable aids in instruction. 
“Finally, to complete their educat‘on and 
Sive them the means of earning a living, 
deaf-mutes are taught a manual trade or 
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a liberal profession, according to their apti- 
tudes. 

“But all this admirable progress in mak- 
ing happier the lives of these unfortunates 
is not enough. Science demands more. To 
eradicate this evil, it must be attacked at 
its root. Now, what is it that causes deaf- 
mutism? We know today that it is due to 
lesions, produced at birth or in early in- 
fancy, which have their seat in the ear near 
the labyrinths and acoustic passages. What 
are their causes? According to an _ investi- 
gation made by M. de Parrel of the most 
carefully recorded cases, we find that two- 
thirds are due to microbian diseases that 
attack the new-born infant. Hereditary 
syphilis is responsible for 25 per cent, cerebro- 
spinal meningitis for 20 per cent, otitis and 
pharyngitis of the nursing child for 12 per 
cent, after-effects of scarlatina, typhoid, rose- 
ola and grippe for 11 per cent. 

“The remaining third is due to various 
causes, of which consanguity and familial 
deafness account for 15 per cent., and in- 
juries, tumors and intermediate accidents, 
often of syphilitic origin, for 17 per cent. 

“These statistics are extremely interest- 
ing, for they indicate the methods to be 
followed in removing these causes. 

“Already we have most effective weapons 
against syphilis, which is responsible for 
one-third of the cases. Not only can we 
detect it easily in the expectant mother 
and in new-born infants by serum diagno- 
sis, which is becoming more and more 
exact, but we can cure it rapidly with in- 
travenous arsenical injections. 

“As for men‘ngitis and other infectious 
diseases, it will be easy to limit their spread, 
and even to suppress them, if we apply an- 
tiseptic methods to them at the outset. 
There remain, then, the cases of hereditary 
deaf-mutism due to _ inheritance, consan- 
guinity and familial deafness. To eliminate 
these, as Parrel tells us, social measures 
are necessary—that 1s, to regulate the mar- 
riage of syphilitics, near relatives, and the 
descendants of families in which deafness 
is common. 

“In the light of these facts, we may then 
foresee our racial future with confidence. 
The methodical organization of hygiene and 
of social prophylaxis being perfected, cases 
of deaf-mutism will become rarer, and 
science will some day, let us hope, finally 
conquer this evil that she has already 
so greatly alleviated.” 
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THE LITTLE BOY NEXT DOOR 


LaurA Davies Hott 


"THE little boy next door and I, 
We have the grandest times. He’s shy 

Because he can’t hear what you say 

But he’s got eyes as bright as day. 

He understands the things I do 

And lots of words I tell him, too; 

He’s learning how to talk by rule, 

So some day he can go to school. 


We often watch the band go by, 

And beat the time, both he and I; 

He pats his chubby little feet 

As I mark off each loud drum beat. 
One day the drummer dropped his stick 
And Junior seized my hand so quick 
And pointing where the stick had dropped, 
He cried in glee, “The beat-man stopped.” 
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DEVICE FOR TEACHING MONTHS AND 


SEASONS 


ERHAPS all teachers of the deaf 

who must teach the months and 

seasons to their pupils have used 
charts depicting the months as radial 
lines from a given center, but the de- 
vice used by one teacher serves to make 
the perpetual round of the seasons and 
months plainer to the eye and therefore 
to the understanding of the deaf child, 
who is of course wholly eye-minded. 

The device is one that requires no 
talent in art to make, but could be made 
in the art departments of the various 
schools to good advantage, since it re- 
quires accurate measurements to secure 
a satisfactory model. 

First an ordinary chart is mounted, 
and then a cardboard wheel with months 
represented by spokes fastened to the 
chart. As it must be a movable wheel 
to secure the desired result, it will be 
necessary to have a number of the little 
gummed cloth circles obtainable at any 
paper or office supply store. The wheel 
should be made of the same weight of 
paper as the chart itself, and the heavier 
that is, the better. 

Five brads are necessary to keep the 
wheel in place and to prevent its warp- 
ing. If these are put through the holes 
first made firm by the use of the 
gummed circles on both the under and 
upper side, there is no danger of tear- 
ing, even though the children take 
charge, as they should, of keeping the 
wheel in its proper position. The chart 
underneath the wheel should have these 
gummed circles surrounding the holes, 
which should come at what we may 
designate as twelve o'clock, three, six 
and nine. That is, the position indi- 
cated by those numerals on a clock face. 
If the wheel is held by brads in the 
center and by four brads at the posi- 
tions named there will be no warping 
out of shape. 

Each spoke just before it joins the rim 
has an enlargement on which should 
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be pasted the leaf from a small calen- 
dar corresponding to.the month the 
spoke is to represent. It has not proved 
a drawback in the actual use of the 
wheel that these little months may not 
be those of the current year. While 
the name of the month is readable the 
children have never seemed to notice 
that the September of the tiny calendar 
does not agree exactly with the current 
September —so once fixed the little 
months may remain in place. 

Each spoke holds the name of its 
month in large letters which of course 
need not be printed, though if printed 
large enough to be read fron the seats 
it is a little better. On the first day of 
the month—letter day—the changing oi 
the calendar and of moving the wheel 
one spoke, is made into quite a cere- 
mony, both actions being rewards for 
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past excellences of school work or con- 
duct. 

On the rim the name of the season ap- 
pears in letters large enough to take in 
the three months which this season cov- 


ers. In northern schools where the 
procession of the seasons is marked 
by decided changes the spokes might 
correspond to the prevailing color of the 
season—the winter spokes being white, 
the spring spokes green, the blaze of 
summer days indicated by yellow spokes, 
and autumn taking brown ones. 

This device has never failed to teach 
even first graders that the months and 
seasons tread upon one another’s heels. 
Long before June, these little children 
will be showing the teacher how far the 
wheel must turn before they will cele- 
brate such and such events of school 
life. 

Of course, it is unnecessary to add 
that the current month must always oc- 
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cupy the place of twelve of the clock. 

The pictures which every teacher has, 
of scenes depicting the seasons, can be 
used with the wheel, after it has been 


in use long enough for the children to ~ 


grasp the idea, by having each child pick 
out appropriate pictures to hold to the 


wheel next to that part of the rim which ~ 


tells the season’s name. 


Our school years, starting as they ‘ 
do in the fall and extending through ~ 


to the middle of another year, numeri- 
cally, though not actually, have been 
a source of confusion to the younger 
children not only of our schools but even 
of the schools for the hearing. This 
device has been used to straighten out 
this difficulty, and with the aid of the 
children’s birthdays, as events a year 
apart, has enabled the teacher to clear 
away many confused notions concern- 
ing years, months and seasons. 





ONE LITTLE LAD 


CarRRIE A. RITTER 


OME years ago a little lad, just 
approaching his eighth birthday, was 
seized with a violent illness. He 
had been a slender, almost frail-appear- 
ing child with an energetic mind that 
had thus far grasped his lessons suc- 
cessfully, but because of his youth he 
had not yet progressed far in school 
work. He was an only child and per- 
haps more advanced than he would have 
been had he been one of six to whom 
a busy mother could not have given so 
much attention. When the delirium of 
the disease passed, his parents discov- 
ered that he paid no attention when they 
spoke to him. The sense of hearing had 
been destroyed by the disease. 

“Papa, why don’t you talk to me?” 
he cried pitifully as he lay in bed. The 
parents with tears in their eyes tried to 
minister to his every want. But the in- 


quiry continued. “What makes you cry, 


Mama? Why don’t you talk to me or 
read me a story? Say something, 
Mama!” 


“He’ll have to be told,” the mother 
declared. She brought a slip of paper 


and on it wrote, “We do talk, you are” 


deaf, you can not hear us.” 
When the child finally realized what 


they meant, saw their trembling lips and : 
tear-filled eyes and understood in @ ~ 
vague way what had happened to him ~ 


while he was sick, he turned on his 
pillow with his face to the wall and lay 
silent for hours. 
child mind thought or to what extent 


he realized what this misfortune would” 
mean all his life? However, he was not — 
of the sort to be downed by circum ~ 


stances. He was of imperious nature, 


he demanded to know things and the ~ 


Who knows what the 
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family must tell him by writing, or 
somehow. As the mother had been a 
school teacher before her marriage, she 
began to revert to this experience and 
to devise methods for making the little 
fellow hear, figuratively, for the doctors 
said he would never really hear again. 
The body was too weakened for much 
effort for a long time, and it was most 
essential that this be first repaired. For 
this purpose the family moved out into 
the suburbs, where the lad had plenty of 
room to play outdoors and to enjoy pets 
and watch his father tend flowers. 


Since the schooling had only reached 
the point where the little fellow read 
simple words, everything had to be put 
into easy phrases which he could un- 
derstand and every new word whose 
meaning was not self evident, had to be 
worked out. From the first, both pa- 
rents tried to have him understand them 
as far as possible by reading their lips. 
He soon understood most simple sen- 
tences and short answers to his ques- 
tions, of which he asked fully as many, 
as the average child. This ability he 
acquired from watching their lips, and 
besides, his mind was keen and unim- 
paired by the disease’s ravages. Natur- 
ally he could guess at some conclusions 
quite successfully. He reasoned matters 
out well also. 

A conversation would take place after 
this fashion, while he was still frail. 

“Can I go over to play with Fred?” 

“No.” 

“Why don’t you want me to go over 
to Fred’s any more?” 

“He is sick.” 

“Sick ?” 

A few moments of consideration. 
“You don’t want me to go over to Fred’s 
because he is sick and it might be some- 
thing I would catch. I’ve been sick 
enough. All right.” He went away to 
amuse himself. 

The working out of new words and 
their meaning or pronunciation was not 
always easy, but the little knowledge he 
had already acquired at school helped 
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out. One word he saw in a newspaper 
under-a picture was “embargo.” The 
mother told him it was _ pronounced 
“em-bar-go,” but to explain its meaning 
to a little child was not so easy. It was 
a “blockade.” She brought some blocks 
and piled them so they shut in a toy 
ship and he quickly grasped the idea 
of a blockade. Then she explained to 
him that in an embargo a wall did not 
have to be built; it was a law or com- 
mand, a rule. It is not always easy 
either to explain to a small child why 
some people or even a country have the 
right to issue commands which others 
must obey. But after many questions 
by the child, followed by simple answers 
by the mother, the whole explanation 
was worked out. 


We were returning on a late train 
one night about a month after the lad’s 
recovery when the mother told me 
about this working out of a word. “What 
are you telling her?” he demanded, 
realizing we were talking about him. 
He was never a demonstrative, talka- 
tive or affectionate child even before his 
illness. In fact he had an almost surly, 
morose, combative manner in his at- 
titude toward others. No child ever 
hated pity more than he, and now he 
feared I might be pitying him, though 
he had been around with me all day and 
I had paid no more attention to him 
than if he had been a well boy. The 
mother laughed as she wrote “embargo” 
on the edge of a newspaper she happened 
to have with her. Over the little pinched 
face broke one of those shy smiles with 
which he occasionally favored people, as 
he turned to me to say, “It doesn’t have 
to be a real wall, somebody sends a pa- 
per saying the ships cannot go out.” 

We wanted to keep him awake on that 
homeward trip. I do not remember all 
I wrote on that edge of newspaper to 
help amuse him, but that was how I 
happened to become his teacher, be- 
cause his mother saw I was interested 
in him and that he had no aversion for 


me. 
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The parents realized that while he 
talked to them, he might become sensi- 
tive with strangers, even with the rela- 
tives he did not see every day. His 
voice must be kept up at all costs. He 
was not strong enough to be sent away 
to a special school. Even at best, his 
voice, like those of nearly all totally deaf 
persons, would have eventually the metal- 
lic ring and the slurring of words which 
comes from not hearing one’s own 
speech. Little do we realize how we 
listen to our own voices; seemingly we 
might make them more pleasant to the 
listener than we do! 

Some time after the evening ride, as 
school was beginning for healthy chil- 
dren, the mother asked me to under- 
take the lad’s training. Being a bit 
doubtful how I would succeed, since the 
attempt would be purely experimental, I 
suggested trying it for a month, either 
party or the boy himself to withdraw if 
it was not satisfactory. It continued 
for four years, or until the parents were 
willing to send him to a State School. 

These were wonderful years of devel- 
opment for the teacher as well as the 
pupil, for he kept one busy looking up 
things for him to do and learn about. 
Not only did we do ordinary lessons, 
but we made and did a multitude of 
other things. At twelve his general 
knowledge far exceeded that of many 
a grown-up. He could not only do simple 
arithmetic; by the aid of a good black- 
board we went through eighth grade 
work. I always had the heartiest co- 
operation on the part of the parents, as 
for example when the child was strug- 
gling with subtraction, especially that of 
dollars and cents, the father let him 
figure up the bill and see if the change 
was correct whenever they were out 
making purchases. It is not big things 
that make up the sum total of an educa- 
tion; the details help, little things add- 
ing to a general and practical knowledge. 

Of course the boy had not had geog- 
raphy or history. These two subjects 
we undertook and he mastered even the 
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long geographical names successfully by 
seeing them written as they were pro- 
nounced. He was an insatiable reader, 
especially of boy-books and_ historical 
or scientific stories woven into fiction. 
To keep his voice in use, he had to read 
aloud every day, usually a page from 
the geography first but also from some 
story, either a short one or a chapter 
or so from some book he would enjoy. 
At first we used school readers, but 
gradually it was a regular story book 
or a history. Sometimes he read a few 
chapters to himself over night when he 
got much interested in a book; these he 
told me next day before we went on 
with the tale. Telling the story is just 
as good training for the voice as reading 
it. Two of our favorites in those first 
years were “Adventures in Toyland” 
and “Toby Tyler.” My, how many 
times we read those! We did not neg- 
lect “Mr. Stubbs’ Brother” entirely, but 
he does not stand out in my memory 
as clearly as Toby. 

Any sensitiveness he might display 
ordinarily vanished when he _ became 
really interested in something another 
person had. With a number of people 
in a room he was silent, but alone with 
anyone he thought would understand 
his peculiarity of speech, he talked like 
a normal child. 
house on Saturdays and sometimes after 
lessons at night, for I went to his home 
for the studies. He would follow my 
father about by the hour, asking ques- 
tions that could be answered by simple 
replies or to which he could be shown 
the solution. If he missed an explana- 
tion he had the question saved up for 
me the next lesson day. 

Never in my four years of tutoring 
him did I hear him ask as so many chil- 
dren do, “Mother, what shall I do now?” 
He had more planned than he could 
possibly do, it was always a question 
of which he wanted to do most. 

For hand work we used the Dan 
Beard books and made many of the 
articles described therein. We _ also 
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worked out ideas of our own. I remem- 
ber one stormy week in winter when he 
was confined to the house with a cold, 
we made a set of animals by drawing 
the outlines from a child’s picture book 
of wild animals, then transferring them 
to cardboard by the aid of carbon. These 
were in turn tinted to represent as 
nearly as possible the colors of the 
animals themselves. The boy read all 
he could find about the animals, much 
of it aloud to me when his cold allowed. 
I brought him natural history books so 
he could learn about the colorings, habits 
and homes of these beasts. It is not so 
hard to keep the voice exercised when 
the child is interested in something which 
does not seem to him like a lesson. 


We often went down town together 
and strangers did not even notice that he 
could not hear. One Christmas time 
the lad had a delightful experience look- 
ing over the playthings. The first time 
we went in there were few customers 
and a man came to show us the display 
in the toy-department of a large store. 
There was a cow which emitted a 
moo-oo if one pulled the tiny bell that 
depended from her neck. The man 
pulled the bell. The little fellow looked 
up at me and said, “Does she make a 
noise?” The man realized that the child 
who had been asking him questions 
about the toys was deaf and was getting 
his answers from the lips or by guessing 
from motions. Though the articles were 
not to be handled, he insisted that the 
little chap put up his hand on the cow 
to see if he could get the vibration, for 
the deaf are susceptible to the slightest 
vibration. Needless to say, we had sev- 
eral wonderful hours in that store on 
various occasions when the man worked 
all the mechanical toys and this one little 
lad was privileged to touch anything he 
fancied. 

To the child who hears we are con- 
stantly saying, “Don’t talk so much” 
since children are inclined to chatter 
aimlessly with nothing really to say, but 
with the deaf it is a different matter; 
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they should be encouraged to talk. Our 
laddie used to say, “On one account it 
is rather nice not to hear. for.then you 
can read no matter how much is going 
on and not be disturbed by the noise.” 
This child never learned slang or any 
vulgar talk for his was the language of 
books, books, too, of the best sort. I 
have since noticed the same character- 
istic in the speech of other deaf young 
people who never heard the common 
conversation of the day. 

Perhaps I should say in closing that 
the boy of this tale was a bank clerk 
when he went to work after leaving the 
State School. 





PROCTOR & GAMBLE INSTITUTE 
EDUCATIONAI. CAMPAIGN 


The importance of keeping school children 
in touch with the pract’cal side of life and 
responsive to the interest inherent in every- 
day things is recognized by the Proctor and 
Gamble Company who have recently prepared 
an “Educational Exhibit” under the super- 
vision of Dr F. G. Bonser of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

This Educational Exh‘bit consists of charts 
showing the history of soap and the process 
of soap manufacture. The charts also illus- 
trate pictorially the history of the bath as 
shown by development of the use of soap 
throughout the centuries. It is planned that 
each exhibit will be accompanied by appro- 
priate descriptive matter and concrete speci- 
mens. 

A booklet, “Suggetions to Teachers,” which 
accompanies each chart exhibit, makes valu- 
able suggestions regarding the use of the 
exhibit in connection with regular school 
work, in health lessons; for household arts; 
for history study; in connection with geog- 
raphy; for nature study and science; for 
industrial arts: for parents’ meetings; for 
assemblies, school exhibits, etc. 

An interesting development both on the art 
and educational side is the recent discovery 
by sculptors of the adaptability of white soap 
as a medium for sculpture. A recent com- 
petition and exhibition conducted by the 
Art Center in New York City for prizes 
offered by the Proctor and Gamble Com- 
pany resulted in the exhibition of six hun- 
dred entries from all parts of the country 
and created a wide-spread interest in this 
medium for sculpture. The use of white 
soap for sculpture training is particularly 
valuable in schools since it affords an in- 
expensive medium for developing latent 
talent—Edward L. Bernays. 












Thousands Who Are D E A F 


have discarded all other makes of hearing devices for the better hearing the 


PORT-O-PHONE 


gives them. You have the same opportunity offered to you today, that they 
had! We will send you a PORT-O-PHONE to try in your own home for 


15 DAYS, WITHOUT DEPOSIT OR EXPENSE 


Use it FREELY—compare it with anything you have or can obtain and con- 
vince yourself, as thousands of others have done, that the PORT-O-PHONE 
will give you BETTER HEARING than you can get in any other way. 


If, for any reason, you do not wish to keep the PORT-O-PHONE after trying 
it, return it! You will at least know WHERE to get the best possible hearing, 
when you are ready for it. 


THE PORT-O-PHONE CORPORATION 
1919-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY N. W. CORNER 64TH ST. 








THE DEAF HEAR WITH THE ORIGINAL 


Harper Electric Oriphone 


INVENTED BY CHAS. W. HARPER 
The Most Perfect Aid to Defective Hearing 


These little instruments have successfully helped hundreds of people to hear, many of 
whom had given up hope of ever hearing again and had lost faith after having tried every 
other known appliance without success. 


Our business is founded on honesty, efficiency of the Oriphone and our earnest desire to 
please our patrons. 


If you want to hear we want to help you. If we fail—which is possible, but not prob- 
able, it will cost you nothing for our effort. 


Call and see us and try the Oriphone. You will be welcomed and, we believe, delighted 
with the result of your visit. 


Our offices are open for free demonstration from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. If you cannot call, 
write—you will be under no obligation to purchase. 


Harper Oriphone Company 


Established 1902 


303-305 Fifth Avenue 
Corner of 3ist Street 


936 Old South Building 


294 Washington Street Se { 


BOSTON: { 


Telephone Connection Telephone Connection 
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